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THE COLONIAL CHURCHES OF ESSEX AND 
RICHMOND COUNTIES. 


By CaRRINGTON Mason, 
Historiographer, Diocese of Southern Virginia. 


The colonial churches of Essex and Richmond Counties were built 
in the process of an orderly and closely-related development of parishes 
and counties, following a pattern familiar to all students of Virginia’s 
colonial history. The completeness and unbroken continuity of the 
Essex County court records are unsurpassed by those of any other county 
in Virginia, and their antiquity is exceeded in only a few counties of 
earlier establishment, since the Essex records include those of the parent 
county of Rappahannock. The Richmond County records, although less 
ancient and complete, also extend back to the date of the county’s for- 
mation. In the matter of parish records for these counties, the historian 
is less fortunate, as none have been preserved for Essex, while only one 
parish register has survived for Richmond. 

The present counties of Essex and Richmond were once part of Lan- 
caster County, which was created about 1651, out of York and North- 
umberland Counties and their indefinite westward extensions.’ Lancas- 
ter County occupied both sides of the Rappahannock River, from its 
mouth upward to the mountains, although organized only to the existing 
limits of settlement. The whole county was originally included in one 
parish, which was probably called Lancaster, though its name is not 
recorded.? 

In 1654, Lancaster County was divided, by county court order of the 
7th August, into an upper and a lower parish, each extending on both 


1Robinson, Virginia Counties, 57. 
2William and Mary Quarterly (2), XVI, 522. 
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sides of the Rappahannock River. The Upper Parish of Lancaster, 
including the county’s indefinite westward extension, was made a sep- 
arate county in 1656, under the name of Rappahannock.* 

Early in 1661, the new county was divided into two parishes, each 
occupying both banks of the Rappahannock River. The lower parish 
was named Farnham and the up-river parish, Sittingbourne.’ Some 
twenty years later, the settled portion of the upper parish’s westward 
extension was organized as St. Mary’s Parish,® for the benefit of Sit- 
tingbourne’s frontier inhabitants, who had defended this region against 
Indian raids in 1676,’ with arms furnished by the colonial government.® 


Farnham Parish was subdivided, in 1684, into North and South Farn- 
ham Parishes, separated by the river. A similar division of Rappahan- 
nock County took place in 1692, when all of its territory north of the 
Rappahannock River was organized as Richmond County, while the 
section south of that stream became Essex County.” This is the only 
recorded instance, in Virginia’s colonial history, of the complete loss of 
identity by the parent county, as the result of such a subdivision. 


The formation of separate parishes on the north and south sides of 
the Rappahannock River, begun in 1684 by the division of Farnham 
Parish on that basis, was continued in 1704, when Sittingbourne Parish 
was divided at this waterway, the name Sittingbourne being retained for 
the part of the parish left on the north side, and the name St. Anne’s 
being given to the new parish thus formed on the south side." A petition 
for such a separation, made by the south-side parishioners of Sitting- 
bourne, at the division of the parent county in 1692, had been rejected 
oa the ground that the separate parishes would then have been too weak 
to exist without combining with the parishes adjoining them.” 


St. Mary’s Parish was similarly divided in 1713 by the cutting off of 
its territory in Richmond County as Hanover Parish." In accordance 
with the usual trend of Virginia’s colonial development, the new parish, 


8. ancaster County Deeds, etc., 1652-1657, 1, 152. 


*Hening, Statutes at Large, I, 427. This Act required the ny 47 sonny County 
records to be retained by Essex County, since it belonged to Crown, whereas 
Richmond County was owned by the proprietors of the Northern Neck. 


5Rappahannock County Records, 1656-64, Pt. 1, 212. 
Rappahannock County Deeds, 1676-82, VI, 146a. 
Virginia Historical Magazine, III, 35. 

8/bid., XX VII, 327. 

*Rappahannock County Deeds, Orders, 1, 1683-86, 76. 
WHening, Statutes at Large, III, 104. 

uWilliam and Mary Quarterly (2), XVIII, 108. 
12McIlwaine, Executive Journals of Council, I, 314. 
183William and Mary Quarterly (2), XVIII, 109. 
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together with the upper part of Sittingbourne Parish, was set up in 
1721 as King George County. The indefinite westward extension, both 
of St. Mary’s Parish and Essex County, was cut off to form part of 
Spotsylvania County in 1721, and the new county was at once organized 
as St. George’s Parish.” 

Through the cession of St. Mary’s Parish itself, to form part of the 
new county of Caroline,** Essex County attained its present limits and 
has ever since consisted of the two parishes of St. Anne’s and South 
Farnham. Richmond County, which reached its existing bounds at the 
formation of King George County in 1721, underwent its final reorgan- 
ization through an Act of Assembly passed in 1732." 

By this Act, Sittingbourne Parish ceased to exist, its area in Rich- 
mond County becoming part of Lunenburg Parish and its King George 
area being combined with Hanover Parish, which was in turn reduced 
by the cutting off of the new parish of Brunswick. Since the Act was 
intended to overcome the disadvantages of “the great length of the par- 
ishes of North-Farnham, Sittenburne and Hanover”, it also brought 
about a reduction in the length of North Farnham Parish, whose west- 
ern boundary was shifted from Rappahannock Creek (now Cat Point 
Creek) to a new line at Totuskey Creek, upon the formation of Lunen- 
burg Parish. 

The lower end of King George County, once a part of Richmond, was 
ceded to Westmoreland County in 1777, in exchange for the latter’s 
upper end, in order to straighten the boundary between the two counties. 

The subdivision of colonial counties and parishes was generally or- 
dered in response to popular demand, which was apparent for some 
time before it was met. The advocates of such changes did not always 
agree as to the naming of the new organizations created, and some resi- 
dents of Farnham Parish evidently favored the name Piscataway for 
both the county and the parish about to be formed south of the Rappa- 
hannock River. Their preference was clearly expressed by the premature 
use of this name by south-side residents,” in deeds made just before each 
division occurred,”® and was perpetuated by the naming of both churches 
in South Farnham Parish, as will appear later in this article. The final 
rejection of the names Rappahannock and Piscataway, for the new 
county and parish, was in line with a contemporary official preference for 


14Robinson, Virginia Counties, 199. 

WHening, Statutes at Large, IV, 77. 

Robinson, Virginia Counties, 202. 

1tHening, Statutes at Large, IV, 377. 
18Rappahannock County Deeds, 1676-82, V1, 167. 
Rappahannock County Deeds, 1682-88, VII, 240. 
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English titles, largely due to the prevailing lack of uniformity in spelling 
Indian names. 

As in other early counties of Virginia, few churches appear to have 
been constructed in the former Upper Parish of Lancaster until several 
years after it had been set up as a separate county and finally subdivided 
into parishes. This subdivision, into the parishes of Farnham and Sit- 
tingbourne, took place in 1661, and it seems reasonable to assume that 
at least one church had already been completed for each parish by 1665, 
when their combined vestries agreed to receive the Reverend Francis 
Doughty as the first minister in both parishes.” 


It seems possible that the earliest of these churches was old enough to 
give its name to Farnham Parish, upon this parish’s creation in 1661, 
but since this church lay within the present Richmond County, it will 
be discussed later in this article, with the other churches of that county. 

Another very early church in Old Rappahannock County was con- 
structed for Sittingbourne Parish, about 1660, on the north side of the 
Rappahannock River, in what later became Richmond County. Under 
its later name of Bray’s Church, it was cut off with King George County 
in 1721 and fell into Westmoreland County in 1777, so that its history 
belongs in a projected future article on the colonial churches of the latter 
county. 

Still another pioneer church lay in Farnham Parish, but it was south 
of the Rappahannock. Repeated references occur in land patents and 
deeds, of 1673 and later date, to a “Church Road” along the south side 
of Hoskins’ Creek’s lowest main branch, entitled the “Church Swamp” 
in these records and known by that name down to this day. These ref- 
erences make it evident that the earliest-known church of Farnham 
Parish, south of the Rappahannock River, had been built between Hos- 
kins’ and Piscataway Creeks and adjacent to the Church Swamp, in the 
decade prior to 1673. 

A deed of 1676 proves that this was the parish church for the south 
side of Farnham Parish, tending to confirm our assumption that it was 
the first church edifice to be built in that section of the county. This 
deed, dated 9th December in that year, conveys from John Grigory to 
John Gatewood 100 acres in the parish of Farnham, “upon the maine 
swamp of the Creek commonly known as Grigories”, and makes bound- 
ary references to the “pish (parish) Church Road” and the “Church 
Road Swamp”. These terms manifestly refer to the road leading to 
the parish church and to the swamp adjoining that road. 


Rappahannock County Wills, Deeds, 1665-77, I, 38. 
1Rappahannock County Deeds, 1676-82, VI, 6a. 
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The name of this first house of worship for the south side of Farnham 
Parish is given as Piscataway Church in the will of Thomas Cooper, 
dated 29th July, 1675, and proved two months later, which begins: 
“first my will is that my body may be decently buried by my wife in 
piscataway Churchyard”.” 

It is well known, however, that two brick churches were in service 
in South Farnham Parish throughout its later colonial history and that 
both of them were called Piscataway Church. Because they stood on 
opposite sides of Piscataway Creek, after which they were named, they 
were distinguished from each other as the upper and lower churches of 
that name, referring to their location up or down river from the creek 
and hence in the upper or lower section of the parish. 


Since this distinction was not made in the first recorded use of the 
name Piscataway Church in the will of 1675, already quoted, this docu- 
ment establishes that only one of these two churches was then in exist- 
ence. As other contemporary records locate this church of 1675 on the 
north side of Piscataway Creek, this identifies it as the one that became 
known as Upper Piscataway Church and proves that Lower Piscataway 
Church was of later origin. 


The early date deduced for this first church’s erection is supported by 
a deed proving that its replacement by a new building had already be- 
come desirable, less than two decades after the first record of its exist- 
ence, suggesting that its actual construction antedated this record by 
perhaps another decade. 


In this deed, dated 13th December, 1693, James Taylor conveys to 
“Capt. Edward Thomas and Mr. Edmund Pagett, Church-wardens of 
the parish of South-Farnham in the County of Essex” about two acres 
of land “in consideration that the Inhabitants of the parrish . . . doe 
erect and build a Church on the land . . . lying on the South West Side 
of .. . Hoskins Creek, near adjoyning to the Kings highway, beginning 
. . . at the head of a branch at the western side of a Road that leadeth 
to Capt. Richard Hails by a corner in John Evans’ Line .. . to a branch 
by a Spring”.* 

Since Haile’s grant, patented about this time, lay southwest of the 
head of Hoskins’ Creek,* the deed suggests that the ancient second 
Upper Piscataway Church lay at the head of the Church Swamp, where 
its site may be marked by an elevation still known as Church Hill. 


22Rappahannock County Wills, Deeds, 1665-77, I, 180. 
Essex County Orders, 1692-95, I, 229a. 
Patent Book VIII, 555. 
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Whatever the exact location of this church, the consideration stated 
in the above deed of gift clearly establishes the fact that no previous 
church had occupied the same site and that the first Piscataway Church 
had therefore been in a different location. This is confirmed by the will 
of Henry Awbrey, dated Ist August, 1694, which bounds his home 
plantation on “the Church Road that now is”, implying a change in the 
road, corresponding to a new location for the church.”. 


Upon the construction of Lower Piscataway Church as the Lower 
Church of South Farnham Parish, which probably took place soon after 
this parish’s formation in 1684, the two churches near the Church 
Swamp successively served as the Upper Church of the parish, A ref- 
erence to the second of them by that name is found in a will of 20th 
September, 1720, by which Joseph Baker of Tappahannock leaves “for 
the only use of the upper Church of Southfarnam parish one Silver 
Salver of five pounds Sterling price to be purchased and delivered within 
two years after my decease”’.* 


After more than thirty years of service, the second Upper Piscataway 
Church was replaced by a new brick building on a different site, that 
was likewise between Hoskins’ and Piscataway Creeks. Evidence of 
this third church’s erection and location is given by a deed of 15th 
June, 1728, from Samuel Waggoner and Christianna his wife to 
Nicholas Smith and Thomas Sthreshly, churchwardens, “in behalf of 
the Parish of South Farnham and Parishioners thereof”, conveying, 
for five hundred pounds of tobacco, “one parcel of land (being the 
land whereon the new brick church now standeth)”.?? The land sold 
was a rectangular plot, 264 yards long from north to south and 42 yards 
wide from east to west, containing exactly 2% acres. 


Frequent references to the site are found in deeds to adjoining 
property, among the most interesting being one for acreage mentioned 
in a deed of 1745, from Henry Purkins to John Clements, as “a Parcel 
of Land That Samuel Waggoner Sold to Patience Gatewood by the 
Church”.* This land was conveyed by lease and release of 4th January, 
1741, from Waggoner to Mrs. Gatewood, and consisted of 49 acres, 
“part of patent of 1687 to John Evans... at a Corner Red Oak near 
the Road leading by the Upper Church in Southfarnam parrish and is 
the corner of the Church lott”, the road involved being identified in 


Essex County Orders, 1692-95, I, 31la. 
*Essex County Wills, 1717-22, III, 221. 
2Essex County Deeds, 1724-28,, XVIII, 368. 
%Essex County Deeds, 1742-45, XXIII, 264. 
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another deed as the one “that leads from the Church to Piscataway 
Ferry”.” 

Mention of this church lot, occupied by the third Upper Piscataway 
Church, as adjoining John Evans’ patent of 1687, given also as a 
boundary for the second Piscataway Church’s site, suggests that the 
two churchyards were not far apart and tends to identify the earlier 
one as the place still known as Church Hill, near the head of the Church 
Swamp and only a half mile due south of the lot deeded by the 
Waggoners. 

The location of this Waggoner site is well known, since it was 
occupied by one of South Farnham’s last two colonial church buildings 
and this survived until long after the Revolutionary War. This historic 
site lies half a mile east of the present hamlet of Desha, in the northwest 
corner of the intersection of the county road with the lane leading to the 
adjoining St. John’s Church, a frame building erected in 1931 by a 
colored Baptist congregation. 

The site of Lower Piscataway Church is also well known and lies 
in a grove of large old oaks on the north side of the county road, about 
three quarters of a mile west of Ozeana, on the farm always known as 
Marigold, now owned by Mr. Noell Lewis.” 


Since the county records give no hint of the replacement of this 
Lower Church during colonial times, it may be presumed that it was 
built soon after the formation of South Farnham Parish in 1684 and 
remained in service throughout the rest of the colonial period. The 
earliest recorded reference to this church, yet found, is in a court order 
of 10th September, 1706, appointing William Covington surveyor of 
the highways “to the Lower Church in South farnham parish”™ 


Following its abandonment by the Episcopalians, shortly before the 
close of the eighteenth century, the ancient Lower Church of South 
Farnham Parish was left to go to ruin. 


The last Upper and Lower Piscataway Churches were both brick 
buildings and, according to Bishop Meade, they were destroyed by 
vandals during the first quarter of the last century, for the valuable 
building materials they contained. He states that one of them, protected 
for a few years by a neighboring land-owner, was pulled down after 


Essex County Deeds, 1738-42, XXII, 321. 
%Essex Woman's Club, Old Homes of Essex County, 54. 
Essex County Orders, 1703-08, III, 280. 
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his death and that the other was spared for a longer time, only to meet 
a worse fate, for it was repeatedly set on fire until it finally burned to 
the ground.” 

The Bishop does not distinguish between the two church buildings, 
in describing their destruction, but the Upper Church seems to have 
been the one torn down, since it was the first to disappear. The Lower 
Church, therefore, appears to have been the one that was burned, as 
suggested by the Bishop’s reference to the grove of ancient oaks that 
surrounded the burned building, since the Upper Church’s site lacked 
this feature. The bricks secured by the burning of Lower Piscataway 
Church traditionally were used in building a brick addition, still stand- 
ing, to the colonial frame dwelling on Marigold farm, then in the hands 
of a different family from the present owners.* 


At both sites, the foundations have been so thoroughly dug up and 
removed that even the size and shape of the church buildings cannot 
be definitely determined, but the former existence of both has been 
commemorated by exactly similar markers of granite, installed during 
the rectorate of the Reverend William Nelson Meade in 1913. Unfortu- 
nately, the inscriptions on these markers are based on Bishop Meade’s 
erroneous account of South Farnham Parish and perpetuate his mis- 
statements that the parish was established in 1692 and that the Rev- 
erend Lewis Latané was its first rector,“ whereas the Essex County 
records make it evident that this parish was actually set up in 1684 and 
that the Reverend Samuel Dudley was its rector at that time.* 


The convention journals of the Diocese of Virginia relate that in 
1820, South Farnham Parish had been without a regular minister for 
thirty years,® but that, a few years before the end of this period of 
desolation, in 1817, the parish had begun to revive and that a new 
church was about to be built.” The last statement implies that the old 
colonial churches in the parish were then unavailable, but whether this 
was due to their ruinous condition or to their previous destruction, 
is not told. 

The new church about to be built in 1817 must have gone into service 


soon after 1826, when the revived parish’s first rector, Reverend John 
P. McGuire, reports to the convention of that year that “In South 


32Meade,Old Churches and Families of Virginia, I, 391. 
883Essex Woman’s Club, Old Homes of Essex County, 54. 
%4Meade, Old Churches and Families of Virginia, I, 389. 
Rappahannock County Deeds, Orders, 1683-86, I, 56. 
*Hawks, Convention Journals of Diocese of Virginia, 142. 
bid., 118. 
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Farnham the church (which is not exclusively Episcopal) has been 
standing for a few years in an unfinished state, but is now about to be 
completed”.* 

As suggested in this report, the new building was a “free church”, 
available for religious services by all denominations. It was built at 
Tappahannock by a public-spirited citizen of that place and is still 
standing, although it has not been used as a church for many years. This 
old “free church” is an interesting building, as its brickwork is of 
colonial style, laid in perfect Flemish bond with glazed headers, but its 
low-pitched gable roof dates it as later than the colonial period. It has 
been enlarged by an extension of the chancel, probably during its service 
as a church. Following its abandonment for religious purposes, the old 
structure was used for years as a town hall and has since been in 
commercial use as a store. 

As already mentioned, the first church of Sittingbourne Parish was 
built about 1660 on the north shore of the Rappahannock River but, 
since its site now lies in Westmoreland County, this church’s history 
does not come within the scope of this article. 

A second church for Sittingbourne was begun on the south shore of 
the river, in what is now Essex County, just prior to the engagement of 
this parish’s first rector in 1665. This is indicated by a deed of 10th 
October, 1664, from Peter Johnson to the Sittingbourne vestry, con- 
veying, for 500 Ibs. of tobacco, “four acres of Land . . . in the parish 
aforesd & on the south point that maketh the mouth of a Creek called 
Occupacy & to be laid out as near as may be Square on the sd point 
... to the only Proper use of the sd parish for ever”.” 

The sale to the parish of this small acreage at the mouth of the present 
Occupacia Creek suggests that the land deeded was intended as a site 
for a church. That it was actually used for this purpose is evident from 
a succession of deeds, dated from 1679 through 1721 and referring to 
a church on this point or to a “Church Road” leading to it. 

One of the most definite of these references is found in a patent of 
20th April, 1684, to Mr. Henry Awbery for 189 acres on the south 
side of Rappahannock River at the mouth of Occupacon Creek, “begin- 
ning at William Moseley’s by a branch next and above the Church”.” 
Moseley’s patent of 22nd December, 1682, makes it clear that the 
church stood on “the south or lower side of Occupacon Creek”, in 
accordance with the deed for its site, and refers to the “Church Road” 


bid., 190. 
Rappahannock County Wills, Deeds, 1665-77, I, 33. 
“Patent Book VII, 357. 
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as a boundary.“ A deed of 4th November, 1721, from Moseley to James 
Garnett, conveying 230 acres, part of Moseley’s patent of 1690, and 
referring to the same “small branch that proceeds out of the mouth of 
Occupacon Creek above the Church”, proves the continued existence of 
the church until the date of this deed. 

This ancient building became the first Lower Church of the new St. 
Anne’s Parish in 1704, but since the last-recorded Lower Church of 
that parish occupied a different site, about four miles to the westward, 
it is apparent that the original church must have been replaced by a 
later structure. An Essex County court order of 17th April, 1739, 
referring to the highway leading to the church site on Occupacia Creek 
as “‘the old Church road”, suggests that the replacement took place at 
some time between 1721 and 1739.* 

This later church was built on the land of Cornelius Sale and, in 
accordance with colonial custom, soon became known as Sale’s Church. 
An instance of the colonial use of this name is found in an advertise- 
ment in the Virginia Gazette for 27th August, 1756, under the heading 
“Essex County”, offering “Property for sale near Sail’s Church” and 
signed by Thomas Loyde. Since the second Lower Church of St. Anne’s 
Parish is known to have stood on the road to Loyde’s plantation, still 
known as Lloyd’s down to the present day, this is conclusive evidence 
that it was called Sale’s Church during the colonial period. 

It has been erroneously implied by a previous writer that this church’s 
colonial name having been forgotten, it was re-named Sale’s Church for 
a modern owner of its site, who was responsible for the vandalistic 
destruction of the churth building, during which its material was 
“applied to such practical purposes that its chancel rail was made into 
a chicken coop”.“* Aside from his incorrect derivation of the name, this 
writer’s account of the old church’s demolition is only too true, for it 
was torn down during the general decline of religion in Virginia, during 
the early years of the past century. 

The foundation of Sale’s Church may still be traced at its site, which 
lies a quarter of a mile east of the present St. Matthew’s Episcopal 
Church, on the south side of the road that crosses U. S. Route 17 at 
Champlain. St. Matthew’s Church, a plain brick building built in 1860, 
succeeded the destroyed colonial edifice as the third Lower Church of 
St. Anne’s Parish. It is said to have been erected near the earlier 


“1]bid., 228. 

*“2Essex County Deeds, 1718-21, XVI, 324. 
*8Essex County Orders, 1738-40, XI, 123. 
“Hunter, Colonial Churches in Virginia, 208. 
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church’s historic site, at the suggestion of the late Colonel Robert 
Beverley of Blandfield.® 


A county court order of 24th November, 1865, appointing Henry 
Allen “surveyor of Road No. 19... beginning at the Old Courthouse 
thence to the fork at Sales Old Church”,” implies that the colonial 
church building had survived until that date. It becomes evident that 
such a conclusion is not justified when we note that “the Old Court- 
house”, similarly cited as a landmark in this order, had passed out of use 
in 1728 and must have disappeared more than a century prior to the 
date of this record, though some remains of both buildings may still 
have marked their sites, 


A first Upper Church for St. Anne’s Parish appears to have been 
built at an unknown date and location, before the erection of the existing 
Vauter’s Church as the last Upper Church of this parish, during the 
second decade of the eighteenth century. The existence of the earlier 
church is established by a county court order of 21st November, 1738, 
recording that Cornelius Noell had been “presented for not keeping the 
road in repair . .. from the Uper ould Church in St Ann* Pa™ to Jones’ 
Mill whereof he is appointed Sirveyor”,*’ since the term “ould” is clearly 
intended to distinguish the church mentioned from the newer church 
then in service. 


This first Upper Church of St. Anne’s Parish is also mentioned in 
a court order of 1711, “that John Boughan be Surveyor of the highways 
in the precinct where Nicholas Copland was Surveyor and that he clear 
a road from Smith’s Mill to the Upper Church of S.................. Pish”.“ 
In this record, the page has been mutilated so that only the initial of 
the parish name remains, but an order of 10th September, 1706, shows 
that Copland was highway surveyor for the middle precincts of St. 
Anne’s Parish.® 


The erection of Vauter’s Church, about the year 1719, is attested 
by a county court order of 9th May in that year, appointing Thomas 
Ramsay as “overseer of the road from Jones’ Mill up to the upper 
Church in St. Ann’s pish (parish)” and requiring this road to be cleared, 
as was usually done to provide access to a new church, recently com- 

* pleted.” The fact that both churches could be reached by roads from 


45] bid., 208. 

4sEssex County Minute Book, 1863-66, 163. 
*7Essex County Orders, 1738-40, XI, 42. 
Essex County Orders, 1716-23, V, 54. 
Essex County Orders, 1703-08, III, 279. 
Essex County Orders, 1716-23, V, 54. 
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the same mill suggests that their sites were not far apart. The present 
building stands near the head of Blackburn’s Creek, in a grove of old 
trees on the east side of U. S. Route 17, about 3% miles south of the 
Caroline County line and 18 miles north of Tappahannock. 


The identity of the building involved in the order last quoted, as the 
present church rather than its predecessor, is proved by a plot surveyed 
by John Vauter in 1719 for John Hawkins’ land on Blackburn’s Creek, 
showing as a boundary “the church land”.™ There is also a deed of 17th 
July, 1721, from Buckingham Browne of St. Anne’s Parish to Richard 
Long for 297 acres at the head of Blackburn’s Creek, “near a path that 
leadeth from the Church to Job Spearmans called Spearmans Church 
path” and adjoining “John Vawters land which he bought of Browne” 
and also near John Hawkins’ grant. A land survey made by Vauter 
for Browne in 1722 shows this “Church path” as “the road leading to 
the Church”. 


Vauter’s Church was originally a rectangular building, fifty-two feet 
seven inches long by twenty-six feet three inches wide, inside, in accord- 
ance with the standard proportions of a colonial church, whose length 
was usually twice its breadth. The building was oriented, so that its 
long axis lay east and west, as required by English ecclesiastical law. 


The original church structure was enlarged in 1731 by addition of a 
south wing, sixteen feet long and the same width as the rest of the 
building. This addition was placed three feet off center of the south 
wall of the church, toward the east end, and its date of construction is 
inscribed on a brick tile set into the wing’s end wall, above the right 
side of the south entrance doorway. The church walls are two feet thick 
throughout, above the high foundation, and are laid in Flemish bond 
with glazed headers, 


As first erected, the church had the conventional arrangement of 
doorways, with the main entrance at the west end and a secondary 
entrance in the south wall near the chancel. There were two windows 
in the east end and four in the north wall, all of which still remain, 
but none was fitted in either gable of the building. Of the three windows 
in the south wall, one was eliminated by the addition of the wing, only 
the two end ones being left. The south entrance was transferred to the « 
wing’s end wall, in whose gable two small windows were provided to 
light the south gallery. There is one window in each side of the wing. 


51Hunter, Colonial Churches in Virginia, 210. 
S8Essex County Deeds, 1718-21, XVI, 305. 
58Hunter, Colonial Churches in Virginia, 210. 
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Vauter’s Church is one of the earliest Virginia colonial churches 
known to have been fitted with the classic pedimented doorways typical 
of eighteenth-century churches in this colony. Both of its doorways are 
fine examples of their kind and in strict accord with the design prac- 
tically standardized in later Virginia buildings. These doorways have 
been illustrated by measured drawings in a previous publication by the 
author.“ The church is unusual in that it appears to have retained its 
original wood doors, sash windows and shutters, with most of their 
original hand-wrought hardware. 


Like many others of our colonial church buildings, Vauter’s Church 
passed out of service during the decade following the Revolutionary 
War. Bishop Meade quotes Mr. Richard Baylor, of the neighboring 
plantation of Kinlock, as stating that the old church was saved from 
the destruction visited on all other colonial churches in the county, by 
the friendship of Mrs. Muscoe Garnett of nearby Elmwood. Upon 
hearing that the aisle flagstones, bricks and other materials of the church 
were being taken away, Mrs. Garnett claimed the building, as standing 
on her family lands, and threatened to prosecute the next offender. Mr. 
Baylor also relates that the church’s old English Bible was kept at 
Marl Bank, his father’s home, during the period of abandonment. He 
draws a vivid word-picture of its being carried to and from the church 
on the head of a negro servant, who accompanied the family over “a 
near walking way” across the creek, to attend the occasional service 
by a passing Episcopal minister.™ 

Following the resumption of regular services in 1822, the interior of 
the church was repaired and somewhat modernized in 1827, under the 
rectorship of Reverend John P. McGuire, and through his influence, the 
old colonial pulpit was replaced by a new one of a type popularized by 
Bishop John Henry Hobart (1775-1830) of the New York diocese. 
The old box pews were reduced in height and the chancel was removed 
from the east end of the church and placed in the middle of its north 
wall. Here, against this wall, was built the new high pulpit, reached by 
a railed stairway leading up from the west end of the chancel. In front 
of this pulpit was placed the communion table, an arrangement com- 
pletely foreign to colonial usage, which never placed the pulpit within 
the chancel. The original south and west galleries remain, but a vesting 
room was partitioned off under the west gallery, at the church’s 
remodelling. 


William and Mary Quarterly (2), XVIII, 451. 
‘Hunter, Colonial Churches in Virginia, 210. 
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The first church known to have been built in what is now Richmond 
County lay in Farnham Parish, which was formed in 1661 by the sub- 
division of Lancaster County’s former Upper Parish, that had become 
Rappahannock County in 1656. Since this church stood at the head of 
Farnham Creek, it became known as Farnham Church and the same 
name was applied to the parish at its formation. 


The land patent books show that Farnham Creek was known by that 
title as early as 1650, when Captain Moore Fantleroy patented 5350 
acres on its upper side, but that Farnham Parish’s name first appears 
in a group of land grants dated in February, 1662/3, or shortly after 
the creation of this parish. This small creek does not appear sufficiently 
important, geographically, to have given its name to a territory as large 
as Farnham Parish. It therefore seems possible that, though the church 
was named for the creek, the parish was named for the church, which 
must then have been erected prior to the parish’s formation in 1661. 


Earliest evidence of the antiquity of Farnham Church is found in the 
parish register of North Farnham Parish, which contains entries dating 
back to 1672. Since no other church is known to have been in service in 
this parish during the seventeenth century, this register is definitely asso- 
ciated with Farnham Church, which may well have been in service for 
some years before a register was started. 


It is certain that this first Farnham Church was in use before the 
creation of North Farnham Parish in 1684, since the county court 
order of 7th November in that year, requiring the election of the new 
parish’s first vestry, orders the election to be held “at the Church of 
the sd parish”,*’ proving the existence of such a church at that time. 
It also shows that there was only one church in the new parish, as 
otherwise the building mentioned would have had to be distinguished 
as the upper or lower church. 


As implied in the order just quoted, the then-existing Farnham 
Church automatically became the parish church of North Farnham 
Parish, but it continued to be known by its old name. This is shown by 
a deed of 20th October, 1686, from John Peck to John Patridge for 
land “on the Right hand of the path leading from the Plantation of 
Mr’ Robt Balis the Elder unto Farnham Church”, the land deeded being 
“Scituate about Two miles from Totuskey Creek in the Parish of 


Farnham”. 


Nugent, Cavaliers and Pioneers, I, 194, 
5tRappahannock County Deeds, Orders, 1, 1683-86, 76. 
58Rappahannock County Deeds, 1682-88, VII, 317. 
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A later deed of 9th August, 1690, from Patridge to Joseph Davis for 
500 acres of this land, describes it as “near Farnham Church” and 
bounding on a main branch of: Richardson’s Creek,® which still goes by 
that name. A patent of 1661° and deed of 1682", both to Robert Baylis 
(Bayly) show that his lands lay at the head of this creek, some of whose 
branches rise close to those of Farnham Creek, though the mouths of 
the two creeks are four miles apart. 

Another record particularly rich in references to this early church is 
a deed of 25th January, 1714, from Edward Jones to Edward Brumlow 
for ‘Forty Acres ... scituate .. . by Farnham Church commonly called 
the Church Old Field . . . Beginning at . . . the Cattail Branch and run- 
ning South . . . to a spring that was formerly M* Richard King’s spring 
when he lived by the Church and running thence by the corne Field to 
. . . the hole they gott the, Earth [from] to make the Bricks for the 
Church”. The landmark last mentioned suggests that the church was 
a brick building, but the bricks made may have been for the foundation 
of a frame church, 


This early church building is believed to have stood between the heads 
of Richardson’s and Farnham Creeks, at the place still called Farnham 
Church, whose name is otherwise hard to explain, since the last colonial 
church of this parish is still standing, some three miles east of this point. 
Bishop Meade, in his account of the churches of North Farnham Parish, 
says that “Besides the one now standing, there was another about 
halfway between it and the court-house, the foundations of which may 
yet be seen. It was probably deserted when [the existing] North Farn- 
ham Church was built’. 


As surmised by the Bishop, the first North Farnham Church was 
succeeded by the present church of the name, and the date of this replace- 
ment is given by an order of council of 17th October, 1733, settling a 
dispute over the new church’s location, between “the Inhabitants and 
‘Vostry” of that parish. 

In their decision, the governor and council ordered “that the new 
Church proposed by the said Vestry be built at the place already 
appointed but so as the Charge of such building . . . may be most for 
the Ease of the People”. The vestry’s decision to build a new parish 


‘Rappahannock County Deeds, 1688-91, VIII, 224. 
Nugent, Pioneers and Cavaliers, I, 397. 

®1\Rappahannock County Deeds, 1676-82, VI, 155. 

®2Richmond County Deeds, VII, 25. 

®83Meade, Old Churches and Families of Virginia, II, 177. 
“McIlwaine, Executive Journals of Council, 1721-39, 1V, 306. 
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church in a more convenient location was justified by the fact that the 
older church was no longer central in the parish, as reduced by the 
creation of Lunenburg Parish in 1732. 

Evidence that the new church was completed in 1737 is given by a 
court order of 7th February in that year, that “Upon the motion of 
Samuell Peachy, Gent., It is ordered that Mr. George Glascock, Thomas 
Glascock, & John Smith . . . view the Roads out of Farnham Neck to 
the New Church and make Report . . . which Road will be most con- 
venient for p'sons Living in the said Neck, to go to the said New 
Church”.© The reference to Farnham Neck proves that the new church 
for Farnham Parish is the one mentioned. 

North Farnham Church remained in use until the close of the eight- 
eenth century, at which time it is said to have been in “tolerable” repair. 
It was the scene of a skirmish between Virginia militia and a raiding 
party from the British Admiral Cockburn’s fleet, in 1814, and bullet 
marks may still be seen in its walls. The last regular services there 
were held in 1802, and the old building was then abandoned for thirty 
years, during which period it served successively as a granary, a stable, 
and a shelter for every beast of the field, according to Bishop Meade’s 
report to the Diocesan Convention of 1838. 

The crowning desecration reported by the Bishop was the use of the 
church building as a distillery, which required its doorways to be widened 
by knocking out the bricks, to allow passage for the wagons hauling 
materials to the still. By the end of this period, the old building had 
been gradually stripped of its decaying woodwork, until the roof fell 
in and only the brick walls remained.” 

The ruined structure was repaired and restored to service in 1834, at 
a cost of only $1400.00, and was then described by Bishop Meade as 
“one of the most agreeable, convenient and beautiful churches in Vir- 
ginia”. Further repairs were required in 1852, when Bishop Johns re- 
ported that their lack of completion obliged him to preach at the local 
tavern, instead of in the church.™ 

North Farnham Church suffered the usual desecration at the hands of 
Federal troops during the Civil War, through use as a cavalry stable, 
and was again repaired and restored to service in 1875. A dozen years 
later it entered upon a second period of abandonment, as the result of a 
fire that destroyed all of its woodwork, including the roof. 


®5Richmond County Orders, X, 494. 

Eckenrode, Virginia Historical Highway Markers (1941), 32. 
®67Meade, Old Churches and Families of Virginia, II, 178. 

&8 Journal of Convention of 1853, Diocese of Virginia, 20. 
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The old church’s final restoratfon to service was accomplished in 1924, 
under the patronage of Bishop Frederic D. Goodwin. It is regrettable 
that this restoration was not made architecturally authentic, the rebuilt 
church being given a gable roof, whereas all pictures of the ruins show 
the brick walls level on top throughout, proving that the church orig- 
inally had a hipped roof, like practically all other colonial churches in 
the Northern Neck. No attempt was made to restore the pedimented 
doorways to their original appearance, although similar doorways, which 
would have served as models, are in existence only a few miles from 
this church’s site. 


North Farnham Church stands in the village of Farnham, at the 
northwest corner of the intersection of State Route 3 with the side road 
to Callao. The building is in the form of a Latin cross, sixty-five feet 
long, from east to west, and fifty-eight feet wide, from north to south, 
outside the upper walls, which are of Flemish-bond brickwork, with 
glazed headers, and about two feet thick. The nave is twenty-six feet 
long and the chancel fourteen feet, while each transept wing projects 
sixteen feet six inches; the nave, chancel and transept are all twenty-five 
feet wide, over all. 


As usual, there is an entrance in the west end and one at each end of 
the transept. There are two windows in the east end, one in each side 
of the three wings and two in each side of the nave. A small circular 
window was built over each transept doorway and two smaller ones above 
the main or west entrance. 


The only other colonial churches, known to have been built in the 
present Richmond County, bot! stood in Lunenburg Parish and were 
known as its Upper and Lower Churches. Of these, the Upper Church 
was the older, since it prebal.ly server! as the Lower Church of Sitting- 
bourne Parish, after this was limited to the north side of the Rappa- 
hannock River in 1704, and may well have been built shortly after that 
date, to accommodate purishioners in the lower part of the parish who 
had formerly crossed the river ‘o attend the parish church on the oppo- 
site bank. 


This Upper Church is known to have stood on the east side of the 
present county road, about three quarters of a mile due east of New- 
land and between the heads of two branches of Cat Point Creek. Bishop 
Meade states that the last services were held in the old Upper Church 
by the Reverend Isaxce William Giberne, who retired about 1792. He 
also says that the building had “long been a ruin”, with its site “marked 
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only by the mounds of crumbling bricks”, when he published his great 
work on the colonial churches in 1857.” 


Upon the formation of Lunenburg Parish in 1732, its first parish 
church was erected by the roadside, about three quarters of a mile west 
of the center of Warsaw, the court-house seat of Richmond County, 
and at the head of Clark’s Run, one of the headwaters of Mt. Airy 
Millpond, on a branch of Cat Point Creek. The old church’s site lies 
in a grove of trees on a slight elevation just north of U. S. Route 360. 


In Bishop Meade’s account of the churches of Lunenburg Parish, 
which was furnished by an old resident of the county seat and has al- 
ready been quoted, the Lower or Parish Church’s date of completion is 
said to have been given as 1737 by an inscription cut into its wall. 


According to the Bishop’s informant, the building was cross-shaped 
and built of colonial brick. Its interior was of conventional colonial 
type, having the aisles paved with large square flagstones and the high 
box pews paneled and floored with plank. The lofty pulpit, with its 
sounding-board, was placed on the south wall at one of the re-entrant 
angles of the cross. The churchyard was shaded by large old trees and 
enclosed with a brick wall, which was finally overthrown by the roots of 
a giant oak. 

Having been abandoned by the parish about the end of the eighteenth 
century, the old Lower Church stood until about 1813, when its walls 
were thrown down by the outward thrust of the massive roof-timbers, 
according to the same account. Ownership of the church’s ruins was 
claimed by the holder of its site, and the materials were removed from 
time to time and used for domestic building purposes. The parish church 
is now St. John’s Episcopal Church, an interesting brick building erected 
in 1838 on a site just north of Warsaw and on the west side of State 
Route 202. 


Meade, Old Churches and Families of Virginia, II, 181. 
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SOME XVII CENTURY VIRGINIANS: 
COMMENTARIES UPON THE ANCESTRY OF 
BENJAMIN HARRISON 


By FRANCIS BuRTON HARRISON 


II 


CapTAIN JOHN HARRISON, GOVERNOR OF BERMUDA IN 1623 


In those happy years of my life which were spent in the north of 
Scotland, I could see from my study-window across the Firth of Cro- 
marty by the shore of the Black Isle the ruins of the palace of David 
Lindsay who was once Bishop of Ross. All that is left of the old Epis- 
copal mansion is a tower used nowadays as a dove-cot. The ferry which 
used to carry travellers over the firth from Alness to the Black Isle has 
been discontinued, but the office of ferryman is known to have passed 
from father to son for ten generations from the time of Bishop Lindsay 
almost to our own day. The old bishop enters our story because he 
married as his second wife Eleanor the sister of Captain John Harrison, 
Governor of Bermuda in 1623. She is called ‘Helen Harrison’ in the 
Scottish peerage. 

This enchanting region of Ross-shire is not lacking in other associa- 
tions with ‘parts beyond the seas’. Bishop Lindsay’s younger son, 
David, became the clergyman of a parish in the northern neck of Vir- 
ginia. The old man’s daughter married a Spottiswood. A few miles 
up the firth from my home lived Sir Hector Monroe, the thirty-third laird 
of Fowlis Castle, and head of a family which has furnished a Virginia 
president to the United States. 

Eleanor Harrison had been a court servant to the frivolous and ex- 
travagant Queen who was wife to James I. In 1609 Eleanor married 
the old Bishop of Ross and set forth with him upon their /ter Borealis. 
Her brother John, after his return from three years spent in the wars 
in Ireland, entered the service of the King’s eldest son,’ Prince Henry, 
that hope of the protestant party and paragon of virtue. 

Since the days of the first Tudor Monarch there had been Harrisons 
in the Royal service at Court, and they were all of the same stock, and 
all ranked as “gent”. One of the first of these was Thomas Harrison 
who made his will in 1492 (P. C. C. 9 Doggett) as “gent. in the King’s 


1The Life of H Prince of Wales by Thomas Birch, D.D. 1760. Appendix 
p. 452 “Grooms of the Privy ber in Ordinary: John Harrison, £13. 6. 8. 
wages, £26. 13. 4. in Livery.” 
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Service.” The ability of this family of courtiers to gain and to hold for 
so many generations the confidence of the Tudors is all the more re- 
markable since their ancestor, ‘John Harrison, gent. born in Smythes, 
ats. Smethesby Co. Derby, temp. Henry VI’? was married to Jane, 


daughter of Richard Kendall—and thus a sister of John Kendall, © 


Secretary to King Richard II, who fell with his master “crookback” 
on Bosworth Field before the army of Henry VII. The Kendalls, of 
course, were attainted and lost their lands, but the Harrisons chose the 
prudent course of attaching themselves to the new Tudor dynasty. 
Thereafter, for at least a century and a half members of this family were 
in the royal service. 


With a strong family pull, our young John Harrison in 1603 clad him- 
self in the royal livery of white and orange-tawny and for ten years 
served as groom of the Chamber, a period in his life to which the Cap- 
tain referred many years later as “the golden daies of Prince Henry”. 
But on November 6, 1612, the young prince died of typhoid fever. 

Upon the death of his patron prince John Harrison at once entered 
the suite of that charming princess, Elizabeth, the eldest daughter of 
King James known to history as the Queen of Bohemia and to her fam- 
ily circle as the Queen of Hearts. 


On February 14, 1613, at the celebration of the marriage of this 
Princess Elizabeth to the Elector Palatine, the masque by William 
Shakespeare called The Tempest was presented for the first time. The 
scene of the play, as originally written, was, it seems laid upon an island 
in the Mediterranean. Upon this scenario there had been embroidered 
the story of the ship-wreck in 1609 upon the rocks of the “still-vext 
Bormoothes” of gallant Sir George Somer’s fleet on their way to Vir- 
ginia. 


As John Harrison listened to the graceful verses, half renaissance 
philosophy and half fairy-tale, he little knew that like one who gazed 
in Dr. Dee’s crystal ball, he could then foresee the whole of his own 
future life. Whether the players were portraying events upon Bermuda, 
or upon an island off the coast of Barbary, they were in either case but 
lifting the curtain upon the scenes of his own future career. In 1623 
John Harrison became Governor of Bermuda. From 1625 for nearly 
a decade he served as “Morocco Agent”, the King’s envoy to the Bar- 
bary States. 

In view of certain confusions found in the account of our John Har- 
rison in the Dictionary of National Biography, it is best to preface a 


2Davys Suffolk Collections, ff. 215 d., 216, Add. Mss. 19134. 
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discussion of his career and personality with his brief autobiography. 
This is found in one of his petitions to Sir Edward Coke, Principal Sec- 
retary of State, on February 15, 1630-1: “Served first in the wars in 
in Ireland in the time of Queen Elizabeth, 3 years. After in the Court, 
a servant to Prince Henry, 10 years. After in the Palatinate in those 
wars. After in the Summer Islands, Governor there. And 7 times im- 
ployed as his Majesty’s Agent into Barbarie for settling trade there.” 
Of his adventures in the foolhardy and disastrous attempt of the Elec- 
tor Palatine to hold the Crown of Bohemia we have no record. Not a 
word has he left us of the decisive defeat of the Czeks at White Moun- 
tain, nor of the dramatic flight from Prague of the incompetent Elec- 
toral Prince and his brave “Winter Queen.” 


In Lefroy’s Memorials of the Bermudas we find all that is at present 
known of the two brief periods when as sheriff and acting Governor, 
John Harrison ruled those islands. His public record is entirely cred- 
itable, and appears worthy of our respect. It is true that he seems to have 
been rather fiercely puritanical, perhaps lacking in any of the ca- 
pacity for enjoyment so marked in most of his contemporaries. Upon 
his recovery from a serious illness, he issued on January 29 1622/23 a 
proclamation for a public fast. This be it noted, was about the time 
when the Pilgrim Fathers at Plymouth celebrated the ripening of their first 
harvest. The Pilgrims had, we may suppose, endured enough fasting— 
they chose instead to celebrate a day of Thanksgiving which, ever since 
their time has been in our country the annual occasion for super-human 
feasting. 

Governor Harrison of Bermuda was moreover a very jealous guard- 
ian of the public morals. During his brief term as chief executive, he 
attempted to suspend the liquor traffic with incoming ships. We have 
been led to suppose that the daily routine of the hardy English sailor of 
that day was “Yo! ho! ho! and a bottle of rum.” Imagine, then, their 
dismay when making port at Bermuda to find that they were no longer 
allowed to sell liquor to the thirsty mob on shore! How right the Span- 
iard had been in naming this cursed place the Isle of Devils! Some 
three years later Governor Harrison’s successor reported that one-third 
of the Bermudans wanted to move on to Virginia. No wonder that, in 
later years, Captain John Harrison got along better with the Barbary 
pirates. Their prophet Mohammed had been the first recorded prohi- 
bitionist. 

But an even more stern measure was “An Act against unlawfull games 
and annighilatenge Specialties concerning them’ passed by the Council 
under Governor Harrison’s administration in Bermuda. This is, in 
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part, reproduced here, not only for its faintly Chaucerian English, but 
also for the vivid picture it gives of how the English of that age passed 
their leisure moments. Hogarth in a later day could have done no better 
with his brush. ‘“Ffor as much as divers lewd and deceiptful p. sons 
who have of late comen into theise Islands and have been suffered to 
live for the most p.te idley neither following any good arts, or other 
labour whereby to live honestly But p. curinge meetings as hogg eat- 
inges and other drunken unruly and unlawfull assemblies at the houses 
of divers p. sons of like evill qualitie and condition, drawing and al- 
luringe honest and well meaning people in theire drincke to dycinge, 
carding and other unlawful playes and games whereby they beinge 
unskillfull have bene cheated of greate somes of money and quantities 
of Tobacco and other theire goods, and becoming oftentymes debtors 
by bond and bills to such Cheates and Coazeners, to the highe displeas- 
ure of Almyghtie God and the great hindrance of the honester sort of 
the inhabitants of theise islands and of theire landlords aid creditors. 
Theise Juglinge gamesters being for the most p.te served before them, 
and to the greate scandall of the present Government.” 


The gambling denounced by this act included games of “dyce, cards, 
tables, shove groate, closh-quoyts” unless played “for honest and health- 
full Recreacon.” The penalties for infraction were “for the first offense 
a fine of ten pounds of tobacco ; for the second to be declared infamous.” 
Lofty as were the purposes of this Puritan Council, and stimulating as 
was their zeal, we note sadly the temporary nature of this reform. Among 
the pastimes of which the weary planters were deprived we find men- 
tioned the game of “shove-groat.” Today, more than three centuries 
later, under the modern name of “shove half-penny”, it is extremely pop- 
ular in nearly every pub in England. 

While so gallantly plucking the beams from the eyes of his fellow Ber- 
mudans, Governor Harrison failed to remove a certain mote from his 
own. When in the autumn of 1623 he “turned over” the governorship 
of the colony to his successor, Captain Henry Woodhouse, a balance 
on account was struck between them, and Harrison gave Woodhouse 
a bond for £50-10-0 payable in London. Thirteen years later, when 
Woodhouse made his will,? one item of his assets mentioned was “all 


SWill of Capt. Henry Woodhouse of Waxh Norfolk, 26 A t 1636 proved 
June 11, 1637 P.C.C. Goare 97. He leaves “tthe lease at the uted to my 


son Harry’s two daughters Betsey and Judy.” There is a letter of June 1625 
(Lefroy, op. cit. 346) from Captain Henry Woodhouse, Governor of Bermuda 
to the Honle Companie, in which he states: “I am traduced by my predecessor 
Harrison ocncerning whose malicious false proceedings against me . . . I doo 
ptest that I did never speake any words in contempt of his Matie or that I loved 
the Dutch nation better than his most excellent Mate”, This sounds rather like 
the pot calling the kettle black. 
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moneys due from Capt. Thomas Shocks and Capt. John Harrison, 
which is about £100.” Imprisonment for debt was the law of England 
in those days, and indeed in Virginia during the life of the Old Domin- 


ion. 

Before passing from the subject of Bermuda, some mention should 
be made of the petition to the privy council by the Bermuda planters in 
London in 1628. Keith devotes considerable attention to this document 
because among the signers was one Ben. Harrison. Like most of our 
leading authorities on this subject, Mr. Keith believed that this was 
Benjamin Harrison who two years later was Clerk of the Council in 
Virginia. There is no other reference to him in existing records of 
Bermuda. 

Far from the languid airs of the Summer Islands, we next find our 
protagonist among the rude and barbarous moors. 

During the ten years in which Captain John Harrison served as the 
King’s diplomatic agent to Barbary, sent there as he declares to settle 
trade he was constantly employed in redeeming English captives in the 
hands of the Sallee pirates as well as of the Turks in Algiers and of 
the Emperor of Morocco. The “Moros” did not restrict themselves to 


4We give a fairly full abstract to follow: “The humble peticon of the poore 


planters in the Sommer Islands being above Three-score . . . the greatest part 
of your poore peticon'® have lived in y® said Islands ever since ye infancy of ye plan- 
tation there . . . by the space of six years without any profit at all, . . . y°¥ poore 
petitioners coming of late for England [found they could not afford to pay the 
custom’s duty of 94 a pound on their tobacco which had been detained for near 
4 months.] May it please your Ldpps. the most poet of yo" pet™® have ever since 
their coming into England gone upon the score for victualls lodging and clothes 
and those worn out yet unpaid for. And some are arrested, and y® rest of us in 
daily danger to bee arrested; and some are turned out from the places where 
they lay to shift for themselves, amongst which we shall never be able to return 
to our children and families in the Islands. (who are like to perish there) etc.” 

This petition was probably written by the man who signs first as Robert Sta- 
pl , minister, who had originally applied to be sent to Virginia because his 

other Richard Staples was already there. Robert Staples was given an oppor- 
tunity to display his eloquence before a court of the Virginia Company of Lon- 
don, but we find him in 1620 in Bermuda where, due to his ungovernable temper, 
he me a thorn in the flesh of the government. His record there was sensa- 
tional. There was, for example, a hearing before the Council of which he was 
a member, on March 16, 1626-7, which passed sentence upon one Thomas Offley 
for quarreling. The penalty prescribed the Revd. Mr. Staples was that Offley 
should “bestride a piece of ordinance being fully laden and soe discharged.” 
Later in the year the minister is himself haled before the Council: “Mr. Staples 
the minister of Pembroke Tribe refused to preach or administer communion un- 
less the pulpit be moved.” He was adjudged to be ‘peremptory’ and was fined 
1/4 of his ‘entertainment’ unless he obeyed. Finally he went too far, for he was 
again summorted before the Council on November 2, 1630. Captain Thomas 
Chaddock by governor’s order had demanded of Mr. Staples a cow calf belonging 
to the company. Mr. Staples told him “If you take the cow calf away I would 
I might hang on Hell if ever I preach in the Islands more” and added that “what 
he had spoken in collar he would make good in his coole bloud”. Thereupon the 
Council dismissed Mr. Staples from the service. 
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seizing ships at sea; raids by them upon the coasts of England were fre- 
quently made, and in 1625 a Sallee pirate was actually taken in the 
Thames. The Emperor’s insolent treatment of foreign envoys began 
with their first presentation at his court—the diplomat had to stand in 
the palace courtyard, hat in hand, by the stirrup of the monarch to pre- 
sent his credentials to the Emperor seated on horseback. At that time 
the dominions of the Emperor were in constant turmoil. The atrocious 
barbarities practiced by the Moorish monarch upon his subjects were, 
no doubt, in part, both the cause and the result of the frequent rebellions 
against him. 


Envoy John Harrison fell into difficulties with the authorities at home, 
because he dealt directly with the sea pirates in their stronghold at 
Sallee ; by this means he secured the freedom of many a wretched Eng- 
lish or Scottish prisoner working in slavery for the Moors, by exchang- 
ing them for Moorish captives brought back by him from England. Sir 
Henry Marten, Judge of the Court of Admiralty, objected to any deal- 
ings with Sallee pirates.© Captain John Harrison defended his action 
in exchanging captives with them in a letter of Dec. 26, 1626 to Sir 
John Coke, Principal Secretary of State, alleging “It were good policy 
to hold better correspondence with the Turks and the Coast near the 
Straits having now all the Coast of Spain to enemy, and no other refuge 
for our ships but the Coast of Barbary.” (Hist. Mss. Comm. XII 289). 


Finally, in 1637, a fleet under the command of Captain William Rain- 
borough blockaded Sallee and brought the sea pirates to capitulation. 
On May 5 of that year Articles of Peace were signed by Rainborough 
with the “Right Excellent and Renowned Lord Sidde Hamet Laiaski”, 
who is also referred to as the “Right Excellent Saint”. The Sallee pi- 
rates agreed to deliver up all the captives they had and to fetch back 
those sold by them into slavery in Algiers and Tunis. 


Captain John Harrison’s public career was now ended, and on May 8, 
1638 instructions were issues for ‘Robert Blake, Gentleman of the King’s 
Chamber, and his agent with the Emperor of Morocco and Barbary’. 


Harrison returned from Barbary a ruined man. He claimed to have 
ransomed from slavery and brought home from time to time some 260 


5Salisbury Mss. Historical mss. Commission, XII, 316. Sir Henry Marten 
in 1627 was opposed to any negotiations “with those of Sallee, they being rebels 
against the King of Morocco.” His last objection was “whether it will be a 


disreputation to a nation who are scandalized abroad of some ‘inclination that 
way that we enter into so strict a confederation with such defamed persons, 
especially having received so much loss and contumely from them, without any 
recompense or satisfaction; for notwithstanding what is said in the first article 
it is not unknown upon what terms Mr. Harrison got off those captives who 
came home with him.” 
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Englishmen, and complained of his “great charges” shown to have been 
nearly £4000” and added that he could “do no more for want of 
means.” He had a per diem of 40/—, but the Exchequer on one occa- 
sion had payed him only half of the allowance, and a small sum at that. 
To credit all of the claims for reimbursement addressed by him to his 
government is to condemn King Charles of having meanly requited a 
faithful servant of the crown. But one has an uneasy suspicion that 
Captain Harrison was either very careless or quite unrealiable in money 
matters. 


Upon his arrival back from his diplomatic career, Harrison went into 
hiding to avoid his creditors. In fact we are not even sure that he re- 
turned to England. He had left his London house® in charge of ‘one 
[John ?] Wheeler a goldsmith in the strand’. His own wife was Elizabeth 
the daughter of Ambrose Wheeler, ‘some time gentleman usher, quarter 
waiter to the king.’ During Captain Harrison’s service in Bermuda 
there is no mention of a wife. He probably married Elizabeth Wheeler 
after his return to England from Bermuda in 1623—possibly his second 
wife. We find her joining in his endeavor to be repaid by the govern- 
ment for his services and expenditures as envoy to Barbary.’ In their 
petitions neither he nor she mentions any children. This need hardly be 
a matter for surprise, since he writes to Secretary Coke that so much 
of his time had been spent in the service of the King as agent to Morocco, 
he “has neglected his wife for his business, having in all this time seen 
her but once.” In 1638 he vanishes from the English records.® 


*The Inhabitants of London, 1638, T. C. Dale, 1931 from Ms. 272 Lambeth 
Palace Library lists as householders in Bridewell Precinct: Mr. Harrison, with 
rent of £6; next door to him Mr. Wheeler £6, and next Mr. Bennet, £7. The 
~ church of St. Brides was an impropriation belonging to the Dean and 

pter of Westminster. 

TPetition of Elizabeth Harrison, wife of John Harrison late agent of Barbary, 
1638(?) ‘His creditors are so importunate he must be forced either to go to 
prison or depart the country—petitioner is like to perish.’ 

8He probably died in that year, in the low countries. We can hardly blame his 
widow if, as we surmise, she was the lady of the following London marriage 
license: “Richard Hodges, alias Hedges, of St. Saviour, Southwark, gent. wid- 
oom 57 and Elizabeth Harrison, widow, 34, at St. Swithin, London, 4 Dec. 


For years I was at a loss to “place” Ambrose Wheeler. The answer may be 
found in the Annals of Sir John Hayward, Kt. by John Bruce, Camden Soc. 1840. 
— Hayward made his will on March 30, 1626-7, in which he stated: Whereas 

purchased certaine houses and lands neere Woodgreene in Tottenham, within 
the County of Middlesex, of Ambrose Wheeler of London, gentleman etc.”. Sir 
John Hayward’s daughter Penelope married Mr. Ambrose Wheeler who is de- 
scribed in books of the College of Arms as a merchant in London. Another 
daughter, Frances was the daughter of Mr. Abraham Williams, agent to the 
+m ae Queen of Bohemia (i.e. Elizabeth, the eldest daughter James the 

irst). 
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The probability that John Harrison, the former Governor of Bermuda 
had by that time fled to Holland is increased by the knowledge that he 
was very much at home there. In ‘Licenses to go beyond the seas’ we 
find an entry of February 24, 1630: “George Tatton of age of 22 years, 
serv’t to Captain John Harrison verss le Hage to his Mrs. Abode”. It 
was in the Hague that the Queen of Bohemia, whom he had once served, 
held her court in exile. 


Before turning the last page of the picturesque career of this English- 
man who served four sovereigns and then faded from the picture to a 
debtor’s grave, brief mention should be made of a vexed question. Was 
Captain John Harrison the author of the five books ascribed to him in 
the Dictionary of National Biography? They are listed in the catalogue 
of the British Museum as the works of the Reverend John Harrison, 
as, indeed, I believe they were, though I have been unable to have a 
study made of these books in existing war conditions. Confusion seems 
to have arisen by reason of the facts that these two men of the same 
names were during the same period Court Servants and both were con- 
nected with Morocco. The older man was a clergyman, school teacher 
and noted antiquary. Our Governor of Bermuda was a soldier and man 
of action. Probably they were kinsmen® 


Ambrose Wheeler started his career as a servant, in June 1600, of Andrew 
Baning, a member of the Levant Company of Merchants. (Salisbury Mss. vol. 
10, p. 215—Historical Mss. Comm.) 

In 1601, Ambrose Wheeler subscribed £240 to the East India Company for its 
first voyage to the Indies. (The Dawn of British Trade to the East Indies, by 
Henry Stevens, London 1886). 

®The first of these five books was a religious tract; the second was a translation 
from the latin; the other three related stories of the history of Morocco. 

bird Reverend John Harrison is described by Venn in Alumni Cantabrigienses 
as follows: 


Harrison, John. Adm. at Kings, a scholar from Eton, 1570. S. [nephew] 
of Richard, R. of Bradeston & Narford, Norfolk. B. in London 1552, B.A. 
1574-5; M.A. 1578. Fellow, 1573-9. Incorp. At Oxford 1585. Sur; Master 
of St. Paul’s School, 1580. Headmaster 1581-96; ‘Died 1596’ (Cooper II. 
222). According to N. & Q. (Sth Ser. X175) he was afterward steward to 
Prince Philip {Sicl ; resided at Brissingham, Norfolk and died there 1628. 
[He was also a freeman of London, i.e. a goldsmith]. 


The pedigree in Davy’s Suffolk Collections made for his son in 1646 shows 
that the Revd. John was rector at Brissingham where he died in 1628. , 

The only Prince Philip to whom an English cler, of those days is likely 
to have been a steward was the younger brother of Prince Rupert, and thus son 
of the Queen of Bohemia. Philip was a child when the Revd. John Harrison 
was an old man. The quoted statement of Mr. Harrison Rudd in Notes & 

ueries (1878-80) was probably based on a family tradition which confused 

rince Henry with Prince Philip. This seems the more likely because —- the 
sister of Revd. John Harrison was married to Henry Hamm Dr. of Physic 
to Prince Henry; another sister Martha married Sr. William Temple and thus 
became grandmother to the famous Sir William Temple. 
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In following the old records of the career of Governor John Harrison, 
we have not lost sight of the purpose of this paper, which is to pursue 
the clues furnished by Keith to the ancestry of Benjamin Harrison. 

The late Alexander Brown,. when writing in 1891 his Genesis of the 
United States, stated in a letter to my father: “I have some reason for 
thinking Govr. John of the Bermudas was of the same family as Benj. 
the Va. emigrant”, adding that he was “anxious for anything additional 
regarding him.” My present essay is a somewhat belated attempt to 
supply such additional information. Like Dr. Brown, I am inclined to 
think that these two men were of the same family, but not necessarily 
closely related. Mr. Keith advanced a suggestion that Governor John 
might have been the father of Benjamin, but adds “I can find no tradi- 
tion, however, to corroborate such a conclusion. Of John’s parentage, 
I am ignorant.” 

The best evidence as to the family relationships of Captain John Har- 
rison is to be found in a petition made by him on behalf of his sister 
Eleanor [or Helen] Lindsay to the Privy Council found in State Papers 
foreign, Barbary, vol. 12. fol. 189. To understand the background 
of this we must turn back again to the opening of this essay—to the 
shores of Cromarty Firth in the north of Scotland, and to Eleanor Lind- 
say and her aged husband, the Bishop of Ross. 

The duties of a Bishop in that wild country were exacting. When 
hungry guests arrived at the palace, they simply stayed. There was no 
place to go but out. They ate the Bishop out of house and home. One 
day in the year of 1610, the old Bishop and his young Lancashire wife 
were talking of their financial difficulties; she was trying to persuade 
him to petition the King for a grant of lands in the new Irish planta- 
tion of Fermanagh. The Bishop was reluctant. He was genuinely 
fond of King James, and was one of his closest friends. Men who have 
been partners in a foolish and daring enterprisc do not like to ask one 
another for money. Together with his young royal master James, then 
only King of the Scots, David Lindsay had once braved that wild voyage 
across the North Sea to claim the King’s bovine Danish bride. They 
had been drivcn far out of their course, and finally landed, sadly battered, 
on the coast of Norway. The wedding was performed at Oslo, David 
Lindsay officiating. This was indeed the only reckless and unstudied 


As for the ccanection of the Revd, John with Morocco, see the will of his 
brother Thomas Harrison (1556-1585). (P.C.C. Windsor 10), a Morocco mer- 
chant and one of the founders in 1581 of the Turkey Company of London. By 
will he leaves his brother [the Reverend] John not only a fortune in Barbary 
money but also a part interest in his house in ‘Moroth’ [Morocco]. It was most 
pony the Revd. John who was in Morocco in 1610 and not, as stated in 

.4.B., Captain John, whose service as Morocco agent began in 1625. 
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action of that canny monarch throughout his life. David Lindsay loved 
him on account of it. The Bishop had also been present at the christen- 
ing of Prince Henry at Holyrood; and had himself baptized the little 
Prince Charles later to become the unhappy King Charles the First of 
England. Bishop Lindsay was reluctant, as we have said, to make 
demands upon the King he liked so well. 


So the Bishop’s lady sat down and herself wrote three letters to per- 
sons in England—viz: the commissioner for Scottish affairs; her 
“brother Peeter Harrison, gent.”; and Thomas Gibbs (later Sir 
Thomas). She urged them to press the matter of an Irish land grant 
upon the King. 


The scheme miscarried. The King refused the petition, stating rather 
testily that “he had no idea of planting Ireland with Bishops and their 
wives, but would think of some other way of pleasuring the Bishop”. 
The ‘other way’ which he subsequently adopted was to grant 1,000 acres 
of this Irish land to the eldest son of the Bishop, later known as Sir 
Jerome Lindsay, Lion King at Arms. By 1613 the old Bishop was 
dead. 


Some twenty-two years after her petition to the King, the widow 
Eleanor Lindsay began to bombard the Privy Council with complaints, 
reciting the story of the Irish land grant and claiming that she had been 
deprived of her rights. She also begged that the Privy Council call 
before them ‘her nephew Peter Harrison clerk of the Peace at Cam- 
bridge’ to account for some of her revenues improperly withheld by him, 
as she alleged. Moreover, she executed a power of attorney to look after 
these affairs for her to one Henry Dynely of New-Castle-on-Tyne, Gent. 

From the petition we learn that in 1610 Eleanor (Helen) Lindsay 
had a brother John, a brother Peter, (and friends Thomas Gibbs and 
Henry Dinely), and that in 1632 she had a nephew Peter Harrison who 
was clerk of the Peace at Cambridge. The will of which an abstract 
now follows seems to fit these family relationships. 


Will of Peter Harrison, gent. of Warmington Co. Lancs., dated July 7, 
1605 and probated April 2, 1606, (P.C.C. Stafford, 100). 


“Goods in 3 parts, Ist for self, 2d for wife and 3d for son Peter. My 
own part to be equally divided between wife Margery and son Peter. 
To daughter Ellen, all my right and claim to two tenements in Hindley 
now in my occupation, called the Harebarn and Rotten Rowe. Item, 
Peter Harrison, son of Richard Harrison, deceased, to have £400 
which now resteth in my hands and was given him by his father to be 
paid by my Executors in such manner and form as by a certain writing 
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This Mr. Legh, rector of Standish was widely known and influential. The 
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under the hand of Richard Harrison, deceased doth appear. Wife Mar- 
gery sole executrix. Supervisor, brother-in-law Mr. Legh,” Rector of 
Standish. Codicil: All my right to certain closes now in my occupation 
being parcel of the inheritance of William Molineaux, gent., wholly to 
wife Margery for life . . . with reversion to my eldest son John Harri- 


son. 
From the names mentioned in this will we can see that testator was 
extremely well connected in Lancashire. His eldest son John Harrison 
is identified by us as our governor of Bermuda in 1623. It may be ob- 
jected that we have no direct evidence connecting John of Bermuda with 
the Harrisons of Warmington (Hindley). The Dictionary of National 
Biography does not attempt to give his parentage nor locality of origin. 


Leghs of Lyme intermarried with the Molineux and Gerrard families. (Orm- 
erud, X. 338) The Leghs lived at about this date at Bradley in the parish of 
Winwick, Co. Lancs. near Warmington, the residence of this testator. It was 
from a Molineux home in Sussex that John Harrison, a grandson of testator went 
to Cambridge University. He became a leading member of the Manchester 
Classis. It may be worthy of note that the widow of Major-General Thomas 
Harrison, the Regicide, married Mr. Thomas Legh of Legh. 

Testator, as will have been observed, had an eldest son John, a daughter Ellen 
(Eleanor), and a younger son Peter. There is also mentioned a Peter Harrison, 
son of Richard Harrison deceased. In 1583, a Richard Harrison married Mar- 
garet Pilkington at Standish in Lancashire. In an earlier footnote we have placed 
this Richard Harrison as the masters-mate who was killed by Indians on the 
eastern shore of Virginia in 1603 as a companion of Captain Bartholomew Gilbert. 


We have reason to believe that the Peter Harrison who made this will in 1605 
had lived in London. The form of the will was that in favor in the great guilds 
of London, and follows the ‘custom of the city.’ An Elizabeth Harrison, widow 
of George Harrison, of St. Andrew Holborn, gent., made her will on August 13, 
1584 (P.C.C. 68 Windsor), in which she leaves her freehold messuages and lands 
in St. Giles in the Fields, London, to Peter Harrison, son of Hugh Harrison, 
deceased, her husband’s brother, This Hugh we place as the Sir (Dominus) 
Hugh Harrison, curate of Wilmslow parish in 1548-50. (East Cheshire Past and 
Present by Earwacker, 71). She names as overseers of her will, Sir Gilbert 
Gerard, Master of the Rolls, Mr. Sackford Esq., Master of Requests and Richard 
Martin, Alderman. Sir Gilbert Gerard, had been born at Ince, a village adjoin- 
ing Hindley in Lancashire; one of his daughters was married to Sir Peter Legh 
of Lyme and one to Sir Richard Molyneux, Kt. in 1596. The preetieahter of 
Peter Harrison of Warmington married Mr. James Gerard of Newhall. The 
second overseer, Thomas Sackford (1515-1588) Master of Requests, was an as- 
sistant to William Harrison (1534-1593) topographer, chronologer and historian 
who wrote the famous Description of England found in Holinshed’s Chronicles. 
The third overseer, Sir Richard Martin (1534-1616) had married in or before 
1562 Dorcas, daughter of Sir John Ecclestone of Lancashire. Richard Martin 
was a goldsmith, Master of the rg Sheriff, and Lord Mayor of London, He 
had a daughter Dorcas, married to Sir Julius Caesar, Master of the Rolls, and 
five sons, one of whom was Captain John Martin, the first owner of Martin’s 
Brandon Plantation on the James River, Virginia. George Harrison of St. An- 
drew Holborn, mentioned above, made a will in 1582 (P.C.C. 10 Rowe) and an 
inquisition pe mortem was held upon his estate (Middlesex C. Ser 11. Vol. 200 
No. 5. C, 142 No. 5.) 
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According to his brief autobiography, given above, he first appears on 
the scene about the year 1600 in the campaign launched by the ill-fated 
Earl of Essex in Ireland. Mr. J. B. Black, in his Oxford history, The 
Reign of Elizabeth (p. 401) says: “The Irish wars were exceedingly 
unpopular in England. In Lancashire and the other recruiting coun- 
ties it was commonly said that men would rather go to the gallows than 
to Ireland.” 

It was, most probably, in Lancashire that John Harrison joined this 
army, but unlike the commander, the Earl of Essex, who left the cam- 
paign after only six months and returned to London to lose his head on 
the block, Harrison stuck it in Ireland for three full years of the cam- 
paign and came back on the accession of King James to enter the service 
of Prince Henry at court. 


All of the letters and public documents concerning John Harrison of 
Bermuda which are found in the Public Record Office refer to his offi- 
cial career either in the Summers Islands or in Morocco. We have 
notice of but one personal letter of his which has survived and that re- 
ceives a brief mention in The House of Lyme (N. Y. Putman’s, 1917, 
p. 83) by the Lady Newton. Lyme, the historic home of the Leghs is 
in northern Cheshire, but the family had lived for generations in the 
parish of Winwick, in Lancashire, nearby the village of Warmington 
where the will an abstract of which has been given above was made in 
1605. The Lady Newton writes as follows: “Thomas Legh is referred 
to in a letter written (in 1635) to Sir Peter Legh from Parahiba,™ Bra- 
zil, by one John Harrison, envoy to Barbary and author (i.e. John of 
Bermuda) in which he speaks of having been ‘familiarly acquainted with 
your brother Mr. Thomas Legh at Court in the golden daies of Prince 
Henry.’ ” 

John Harrison had been Groom of the Privy Chamber to Prince 
Henry while Thomas Legh had been ‘one of his Majesty’s Carvers in 
Ordinary’. 

The daughter Ellen, named in the will of Peter Harrison of Warm- 
ington in 1605, was, I believe, the one who like her brother John, en- 
tered the Court service, and whom we find in the train of the Queen. 
She subsequently married, as we have seen, David Lindsay, Bishop of 


11Parahyba is the name of a port (and of a province) lying some one hundred 

miles north of Pernambuco. In 1630 the Dutch captured Pernambuco with several 

neighboring places, and held them for twenty years. Envoy John Harrison was 

lg at home in Holland, having lived there in the suite of the Queen of 
ia. 
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Ross. The younger brother, Peter,” lived at Hindley in Lancashire, 
where his later career as solicitor of sequestrations for Lancashire dur- 
ing the Civil War is well documented. 

The other names found in the widow Lindsay’s petition to the Privy 
Council have been followed in the records as well as has been possible 
in the disturbed conditions of today. They all point to the Harrison 
family which lived for two centuries in Derbyshire, and then divided, 
one branch settling in Northamptonshire, of which Benjamin Harrison 
of Gobions Manor was a scion, while the other branch came to London 
and became the ‘Goldsmith Harrisons’. To this latter stock many of 
the Harrison Court servants to whom reference has already been made, 
appear to have belonged. Both branches of the family used the same 
coat of arms—a single eagle displayed of the field. 

It is, however, with “Peter Harrison, Clerk of the Peace“ at Cam- 
bridge” the nephew whom Eleanor Lindsay asks the Privy Council to 
summon and call to account that we are chiefly concerned. Can he be 
identified, and thereby strengthen our case? 


In the will above, Peter Harrison of Warmington does not specify 
his relationship to ‘Richard Harrison, deceased’ who left £400 in the 
hands of testator for Richard’s son—another Peter Harrison. If Rich- 


12Peter II Harrison of Hindley, Co. Lancs., the younger brother of John of Ber- 
muda, was an attorney or scrivener like so many of the contemporary Harrisons 
found at this time in Cambridgeshire, and was probably closely related to them. 
Peter II sent all four of his sons to Cambridge University ; he was born in Win- 
wick Parish on March 28, 1591 and was living at Hindley as late as 1654. He was 
twice married as appears from two entries in the Wigan Parish Register, his first 
wife being buried on January 31, 1626-7—she had been Elizabeth Ashton of War- 
rington. His second wife was buried on April 12, 1644. By each wife he had two 
sons all four of whom became well known in the troubled times of the Civil War. 
He also had at least two daughters. We have not found his will. 

There is now given an interesting item found recently in the Chester Diocesan 
Registry. The Reverend Peter Harrison, D.D. a son of Peter II of Hindley and 
thus nephew of John of Bermuda, became the rector of Cheadle in Cheshire, 
where he died on March 17, 1673. In the course of a litigation in 1674 over his 
nuncupative will, in which two of Dr. Harrison’s sons were suing their step- 
mother for a larger share of their father’s estate, the widow, their stepmother 
made an allegation on January 28, “that they (Peter and John) being at that 
time to £ to Virginia did receive from their father Dr. Harrison, deced in 
moneys £15 and in goods £10 and no more, etc.” The witness to their receipt 
was Nathaniel Harrison. 

18The Dineleys intermarried with the Goldsmith Harrisons; the Gibbs seem to 
have been related to the Harrisons of Gobions Manor, for a Revd. Simon Gibbs 
was presented to the living of the parish of Stowe-IX-Churches, Co. Northants, 
by Robert Harrison the grandfather of Benjamin of Gobions. The Thomas 
Gibbs to whom Eleanor Lindsay wrote one of her three letters in 1610 was prob- 
ably that one who was of the Council for the Somers Island Co. in 1613 and a 
commissioner for Virginia affairs in 1631. Two young men of his name were 
active in Virginia during the time of the Charters. 

4Before the year 1800 the names of the Clerks of the Commissions of the 
Peace are not found in the court records, 
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ard were an elder son of testator, here would be a Peter Harrison 
nephew of Ellen (Eleanor Lindsay). The son Peter named in the will, 
and whom we identify as Peter Harrison II of Hindley (1591-post 
1654) had among his own four sons, one Peter, later the Revd. Peter 
Harrison of Cheadle. Since he was born about the year 1615, he would 
have been rather young to have been clerk of the Peace at Cambridge” 
in 1631. Indeed, he did not take his degree of M.A. at Cambridge until 
1641, having been intruded at St. John’s College from the University of 
Dublin. Thus, by a process of elimination, we might be inclined to be- 
lieve that Peter, the clerk of the peace, was a son of Captain John Harri- 
son of Bermuda himself. 

In 1628, upon the motion of North Harrison, Town Clerk, ‘a Peter 
Harrison, born in 1607 at Belton in Rutlandshire was admitted as a 
burgess of Cambridge. The young man had served for four years as 
servant Talbot Pepys, Recorder of the town, who was also steward of 
the manor of Soham.” 

The records of the town of Cambridge contain a letter’ of 1630 from 
the Earl of Holland, then Chancellor of the University, recommending 
the appointment of Peter Harrison as an attorney of the town. This 
suggestion was apparently neglected by the burgesses. The Earl of Hol- 
land was that unsteady nobleman who subsequently lost his head through 
his clumsiness as a double-crosser in times of great peril. He was a 
younger brother of the Earl of Warwick who was the leading member 
of the Bermuda Company at the time in which Captain John Harrison 
had served as governor.* The mother of these two noblemen was a 


It is perhaps worth noting that there had been another Peter Harrison, gent. 
with Cambridgeshire connections. See the will of William Harrison, of Cam- 
bridge gent., April Ist, 1620. He names a brother Peter to whom he leaves 10/— 
with this posey “magnum vertegal (sic) peenanien: he also mentions children 
of his brother Peter. He further leaves to “my sonne John if he come within 
5 yeares”—which indicated that his son was in 1620 somewhere abroad. 

The testator, William Harrison was an attorney for the town of Cambridge, 
(Guildhall Records). His father Peter Harrison who died in 1593 lived in 
Cambridge though William seems to have been born at Swavesey in Cambridge- 
shire, and had learned his law as the servant of Mr. Justice Shute. William 
Harrison like his near kinsman North Harrison, Town Clerk of Cambridge, was 
a church warden for many years of Great St. Mary, Cambridge. Of North Har- 
rison’s sons, two are identified with Virginia and possibly another with Bermuda. 
Both North and William Harrison were grandsons of a John Harrison of St. 
Andrews, Cambridge who made his will in 1538. All of this family designate 
themselves as “gent”. At Over, a village adjoining Swavesey was born in 1563 
Anthony Harrison, gent., who is known to have been related to the Goldsmith 
and Norfolk Harrisons, 

161628 Exchequer K. R. depositions, E. 154, Hilary 3-4 Charles I no. 5. Talbot 
Pepys was a great-uncle of the diarist. 

11Annals of Cambridge by C. H. Cooper, 1845, p. 214. 

18See the letter of Gov. John Harrison from Bermuda to the Earl of Warwick 
in Lefroys Memorials of Bermudas, op. cit. 
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daughter of that Nevill, Lord Latimer whose family we have previously 
noted as the constant patrons of the Harrisons of Gobions Manor. 

Young Peter Harrison, having failed, in spite of his influential back- 
ing, to secure the appointment as town’s attorney, appears to have been 
rewarded with the office of Clerk of the Peace, of which Commission 
Talbot Pepys was a member. 

This assumption is based upon entries found in the parish register 
of Cottenham of the birth of two children to Peter Harrison and his 
wife Eleanor (Ryvers) whom he had married at St. Peters Church, 
Cambridge on March 20, 1627-8. The first entry reads “29 Sept. 1630, 
Ellen, dau. of Magister Peter Harrison and Eleanor his wife baptized.” 
A son George ® was baptized by this couple on February 24, 1632-3. 

The flourish with which this proud young father entered his name in 
the register as “Magister” did not indicate that he was a Master of Arts, 
since at the time when he might have been at the University he was 
working as an assistant to the steward of Soham Manor. Magister was 
a title found in the records of the XVI Century applied to notaries or 
scriveners—just such a man as would be suitable for the modest post 
of ‘Clerk of the Peace’. 

This Peter Harrison had been made free of the Town of Cambridge 
as one who was born in Belton, Co. Rutland in 1607, and, as such was 
“a foreigner”, and obliged to pay 40/— admission fee. But the Parish 
Register of Belton contains no record of his baptism. Nor does that 
of the adjoining parish of Uppingham. It may be worth recording that 
near Belton, there resided at that time three married aunts of Benjamin 
Harrison of Gobions in Northamptonshire. 

In 1607, when this Peter was born, the parish of Belton consisted 
chiefly of a royal chase®—or game reserve. King James was notoriously 
addicted to the hunt, and whenever possible, forsook his royal duties for 
the chase. Could it have been that at this time, John Harrison (later 
of Bermuda), who was then groom of the Chamber to Henry Prince 
of Wales was in attendance at Belton with the Court? If so, a son Peter 
might well have been baptized by one of the Court Chaplains, instead 
of at the parish church! 

In conclusion to this chapter, the most that can be positively asserted 
was that John Harrison, when he entered the service of Prince Henry 


Cambridge Alumni gives “Harrison, George, Adm. sizar, (age 14) at Christs 
May 20, 1645. s. of Peter; B. at Cottenham, Cambs. School Cambridge (Mr. 
Hamond) Matri. 1647; B.A. 1649-50 from Kings 1653 etc.” 

Leefield Lodge on the River Chater in Rutland then belonged to King James. 
As shown by a contemporary map this lodge was entirely surrounded by forest, 
Less than two miles from Leefield Lodge lay the village of Belton. 
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was following in the footsteps of many another member of the “single 
eagle” or “three eagle” Harrisons, known as of Derbyshire, of Gobions 
in Northamptonshire, of Norfolk, of Hurst in Berkshire and as gold- 
smiths in London. He called himself a “poor gentleman” which exactly 
describes the rest of his kinsfolk in these families. Young Benjamin 
Harrison of Gobions, later, as we believe of Bermuda, and in 1630 possi- 
bly of Virginia was of the same stock and quality. 
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MORE ABOUT “JAYLE BIRDS” IN COLONIAL VIRGINIA. 
By Potty Cary MASson. 


That Virginia was not a penal colony is quite true, as Mr. Charles 
Edgar Gilliam so firmly states in his interesting article published in the 
Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, Vol. LII, (July 1944 
number) pages 180-182, yet, contrary to Mr. Gilliam’s statements, Vir- 
ginia records of the whole colonial period do show clearly that convicts 
were sent over to the colony in unpleasantly large numbers even down 
to the year 1788—after the Revolution. Nor were all of the “desperate 
riff-raff” of these convicts transported elsewhere. 


It seems unfair and incorrect to say that most of these felons or 
jail birds were to be found mainly in the Counties of York, Gloucester 
and Middlesex,’ though it was due to the complaints of the inhabitants 
of those counties that the Council and General Court passed the order? 
in 1670 forbidding further importation of such. Also there must have 
been a great many more than 500 convicts in the colony at that time 
for we find recorded in the British Colonial Papers in the year 1651, 
“That prisoners desired for Virginia to the number of 1610 be granted 
unto them [sic] . . .” upon their assurance to give the convicts “Chris- 
tian usage”’.® 

As Gloucester was not made a county until 1651* and Middlesex not 
until 1669,5 it seems most likely that these 1610 prisoners were distrib- 
uted in the various counties and not concentrated only in the three men- 
tioned by Mr.Gilliam. The Virginia Gazette® bears witness in advertise- 
ments through all its colonial issues that convicts were serving their 
terms in all the counties. 


1670. The Virginia Council Minutes record the King’s approval’ of 
their order forbidding felons, but the British Papers merely state that 
the Virginia Council order was “Endorsed Read in Council” October 


21st, 1670.8 


1The Virginia Magasine of History and Biography Vol. LII, p. 181. 
2McIlwaine, Editor, Minutes of the Council and General Court, p. 209. 
3British Calendar of State Papers, Colonial Series, 1574-1660, p. 360. 
‘Robinson, Virginia Counties, p. 79. 

5MclIlwaine, Editor, Minutes of the Council and General Court, p. 512. 
®Virginia Gazette, Virginia State Library. 

™MclIlwaine, Editor, Minutes of the Council and General Court, p. 514. 
8British Calendar of State Papers, Colonial Series, 1669-1674, p. 64. 
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1671. This order was ignored in November of the following year by 
Hugh Nevett when he brought in “tenn Newgates or Goale birds... 
from aboard shipp whereof one Cooke was Mast"”’. This Nevett had a 
plantation of 1170 acres® in the North River section of Gloucester, and 
his neighbors on the same river, Capt. Bristow and Capt. Walker, “en- 
tered themselves security . . . in the somme of 100,000 lbs of Tobacco 
and Cask . . . that Mr. Nevett shall send out the Newgate birds.”” 
[Hening gives the amount of tobacco as 1,000,000 Ibs. }” 


1678. If the King’s Council in England did approve the Virginia 
Council’s order of 1670, that approval was most certainly reversed in 
1678, December 17th, when the King sent the following order to Vir- 
ginia: “The King to Thomas Lord Culpepper, Governor, Herbert Jef- 
freys, Lieut. Governor and the Council of Virginia: To permit Ralph 
Williamson or his assigns to land, dispose of fifty-two convicted persons 
of Scotland sentenced to be transported . . . and such others as shall 
be convicted and [so] sentenced . . . without hindrance or molestation, 
any law, order or custom of Virginia to the contrary notwithstanding.” 
[Italics not in original] 


1705. In this year the Virginia Assembly ruled that convicts could 
not vote or hold office, except “any person who hath obtained the King’s 
or Queen’s pardon”.* 


1722. In January of this year the Council considered a bill for the 
better government of convicts imported to the colony, which bill was 
passed in May that year.“ 


That convicts sent into the Colony were not only political prisoners 
and debtors but also criminals of the worst kind is a fact that many 
Virginians delude themselves into denying. However, original records 
as to their criminal status have been printed and may be read in libraries 
all over this country. Also a most authentic source of information not 
yet published are the letters of Governor Gooch, who describes the con- 
victs of his time (1729) as a “villainous . . . pernicious crew of trans- 


ported Felons”. In this same year the Governor tells of the burning of 


Mr. Thomas Lee’s home in Westmoreland and many robberies, all per- 
petrated by this criminal class. 


®Land Office, Patent Book 6, p. 383. 

McIlwaine, Editor, Minutes of the Council and General Court, pp. 288-289. 
Hening, Statutes at Large, V. 2, p. 510. 

2British Calendar of State Papers, Colonial Series, 1677-1680, p. 311. 
183Hening, Statutes at Large, V. 3, pp. 238-250-251. 

44Ibid., V. 4, p. 160. Legislative Journals of Council, p. 673. 

45Gooch Papers, (Virginia Historical Society) V. 1, p. 96. 
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1730. In July of this year the Governor reports to England an Act 
to prevent the malicious burning of tobacco houses, “‘a very necessary 
law in a country so much crowded with convicts”. The consideration 
of this bill is also recorded in the Legislative Journals. 

1732. In March Governor Gooch reports on conditions in the “upper 
Countys & Northern Neck . . . no wonder if people remote from the 
seat of Government . . . mingled with many transported convicts. . . 
should oppose laws to prevent their knavery”."’ Again in July the Gov- 
ernor writes: “Criminal prosecutions are become of late more frequent 
by the importation of transported convicts . . . whose morals are not 
changed by the change of air.”* 

1736. A bill was before the Assembly to entitle convicts to “freedom 
Dues”’.” 

1737. The following was reported May 19 in the Virginia Gazette: 
“Arrived in the Rappahannock River Capt. Thomas Ward from Liver- 
pool, and Capt. Causer from Ireland with Convicts”. Also, on July 22nd 
the following piece of news appeared in the same paper: “A ship lately 
arrived from London with convicts. Capt. Augustine Washington and 
Capt. Hugh French took passage in her, the former arrived in health 
but the latter dy’d at sea and tis said of the Goal Distemper which he 
got on board”.” An editorial in the Gazette of that period suggests that 
passengers should not be permitted to travel on convict ships. 

1738. In November an act was passed ruling that no convict be 
allowed to “serve in militia”.”” 

1739. Again Governor Gooch in a letter to England complains: “The 
great number of Convicts yearly Imported here, and the impossibility of 
ever reclaiming them from their vicious habits have occasioned a vast 
Charge to the Country .. .”.” 

1748. October: “. . . most of the felonies and other capital offences 
committed in this Colony are perpetrated . . . by persons who have been 
convicted of felony or other crimes in Great Britain or Ireland . . . such 
persons who are commonly servants and little known in the neighborhood 
where they live .. .’* In this year we also learn from Hening that “. . . 


16Tbid., p. 169 

bid., V. 2, p. 281. 

Ibid., p. 300. 

19McIlwaine, Editor, Legislative Journals of Council, p. 849. 
Virginia Gazette, Virginia State Library. 

“Hening, Statutes at Large, V. 5, p. 16. 

22Gooch Papers, V. 2, p. 531. 

Hening, Statutes at Large, V. 5, p. 545. 
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Whereas convicts . . . are commonly of such base and corrupt principles 
. . . [they] shall not be witnesses except for or against other con- 

1749. April 11th—A lengthy negative opinion given in the Journal 
Minutes on a bill for putting “volunteers and convicts on the same foot- 
ing’ for war service, relates as follows: “. . . Convicts transported for 
various Kinds of Felonies and some of the worst kinds sent here for 
seven years or more designed as a Punishment for their atrocious crimes 
and by that service to work out their pardon . . . for a subordinate Gov- 
ernment and legislature to interpose . . . is contradicting the Design of 
the Act of Parliament, and not in our power to do.’”* 


1752. In this year there was a bill considered (but not passed) to 
oblige owners of convict servants “transported to this colony” to pay 
part of the charges of their prosecution.* 

1753. An act for better government of servants includes this line: 
“all servants except convicts imported into this colony” shall serve but 
five years.” 

1762. Another act for regulating elections says: “No convict nor any 
person convicted in Great Britain or Ireland during the time for which 
he is transported .. . shall have a vote.’’* 


1765. An amendment to an act governing servants refers to convicts 
imported into the colony.” 

1767. Burgesses passed a bill to “compel ships importing convicts 
infected with the Goal fever or small-pox to performe quarantine”. . 


1769. Bastard children of convict women servants were by the law 
maintained by the masters who were “entitled to the service of such 
child if male till he shall arrive at the age of twenty-one years.” 

1772. An act to compel ships carrying convicts to enter quarantine, 
not allowing “any passenger or mariner to quit the vessel before entry 
at the naval office”. 

The foregoing items from our own Virginia records are disagreeable 
and highly distasteful truths which seem to leave no doubt that convict 


*[bid., p. 546. 


McIlwaine, Editor, Legislative Journals of the Council, p. 1035. 
Ibid. p. 1067. 

27Hening, Statutes at Large, V. 6, p. 356. 

bid., V. 7, p. 519. 

2Ibid., V. 8, p. 136. 

McIlwaine, Editor, Legislative Journals of the Council, p. 1368. 
%1Hening, Statutes at Large, V. 8, p. 377. 

*Ibid., V. 8, p. 587. 
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servants in large numbers and of every type were here, making a dark 
page in our proud colonial history. Yet there is still one more item 
which brings the subject of these unfortunate criminals before the Con- 
gress of the United States five years after the close of the Revolution: 


1788. “Whereas it has been represented to this General Assembly by 
the United States in Congress that a practice has prevailed for some 
time past of importing felons convict into this state under various pre- 
tences, which said felons convict so imported have been sold and dis- 
persed among the people of this state whereby much injury hath been 
done to the morals as well as the health of our fellow citizens; Be it 
enacted that from and after the first day of January next no captain or 
master of any vessel . . . shall import . . . any person who shall have 
been a felon convict or under sentence of death or any other legal dis- 
ability . . . delivered to him from any prison . . . in any place out of the 
United States.”* 


What became of all these unhappy souls—these First Felons of Vir- 
ginia—who resided in the colony with our ancestors, remains a mystery 
to this writer. It goes without saying that no one ever heard of a Vir- 
ginian who descended from one of them. Furthermore it is realized that 
compiling the records of convicts in our colony and state does not endear 
the compiler to fellow Virginians, but “truth is mighty and will pre- 
vail”. 


ADDITIONAL DATA ON THE IMPORTATION OF CONVICTS 
By MATTHEW PaGeE ANDREWS 


In the 1870’s The Reverend Dr. E. D. Neill did some worthwhile 
research in Virginia history, and yet, in spots, reached the most amaz- 
ingly erratic conclusions. One of these conclusions is called to mind by 
Mr. Charles Edgar Gilliam’s excellent article on “Jail Bird Immigrants” 
appearing in the July issue. - 

Since many throughout the nation regard Dr. Neill as an authority 
on church and social phases of Virginia colonial history, it seems desir- 
able to review his summary on Virginia-bound convicts in order to com- 
pare it with later studies. 


8Ibid., V. 12, p. 668. 
“Esdras, Ch, IV, v. 41. 
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In 1871 Dr. Neill wrote in his Memoir of Rev. Patrick Copland that 
after 1620, “There were two distinct waves of immigration, the educated 
and religious preferring the Northern, because King James had made 
the Southern a penal colony”, adding that for “generation after genera- 
tion the illiterate and unruly continued to be trasported to Virginia”. 


So eminent an historian as the late Professor Charles M. Andrews 
was deceived by this ridiculous estimate, as in his Colonial Period of 
American History—a Pulitzer prize-winner in 1934—he endorsed the 
Neill view via the “Winthrop Papers”, published by the Massachusetts 
Historical Society in 1931, where it was succinctly stated that Virginia 
was settled by “a multitude of rude and misgoverned persons, the very 
scum of the land”. 


To this brief exposition I would add an interesting Maryland side- 
light in an observation appearing in a letter in the Maryland Gazette, 
July, 1767. This correspondent wrote: 


A few gentlemen seem very angry that convicts are imported here at 
all, and would, if they could, by spreading this kind of terror, prevent 
the People’s buying them. I confess I am one of those who think a young 
country cannot be settled, cultivated, and improved, without people of 
some sort, and that it is much better for the country to receive convicts 
than slaves. The wicked and bad of them that come in this Province, 
mostly run away to the northward, mix with other people, and pass for 
honest men; whilst those, more innocent, and who have come for very 
light offenses, serve their time out here, behave well, and become useful 


people. 

Another basis for invidious comparisons, accepted by a number of 
historians, is that oft-quoted statement by the agent in London for 
Massachusetts, who wrote: 


As to the transportation of New England convicts, the Government 
and inhabitants of New England have from their first settlement earnestly 
desired to be excused from entertaining criminals transported to Amer- 
ica, But it is well known that they will be willingly entertained in 
Virginia, Maryland, Barbadoes, Jamaica, or the Leeward Islands. 


The contrary declaration of the agents for Virginia and Maryland 
is little known, and apparently never quoted: 


We know of no colonies except Virginia and Maryland which have 
passed laws against the reception of convicts (though Massachusetts has 
always desired to be excused from it), and we think the unwillingness 
to receive convicts is more or less according to the time in respect to 
war and peace, and always according to the quality and circumstances of 
the convicts themselves. 
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MEN OF EMINENCE BORN IN STAUNTON AND 
AUGUSTA COUNTY 


A paper read by DUNCAN Curry, before the Kiwanis Club of 
Staunton, Virginia, on November 1, 1943. 


In 1928 the first volume of the Dictionary of National Biography 
was published, under the auspices of the Council of Learned Societies, 
endowed with over a half million dollars, and edited by Allen John- 
son. This monumental work was completed in 1937, under Dumas 
Malone, as Editor, with the publication of volume 21. No American 
living at the date of publication is included. It is modelled on the 
British Dictionary of National Biography and it has no taint of com- 
mercialism. It is not the work of mere antiquarians or annalists and 
the sketches are written by experts. The editors and scholarly com- 
mittees connected with them did not use the test of local prominence, 
or the place or the office held. The criterion was to make up a com- 
plete list of those who had “made some significant contribution to 
American life in its manifold aspects.” The authors were not makers 
of myths and they rarely fall in the error of using traditions instead 
of facts. These volumes give the first accurate view of those who have 
chiefly built up the civilization of the United States and contain a truly 
selective list of the real leaders who made the greatness of this coun- 
try. The persons in this work call for more than antiquarian interest. 
Every serious student of American history has to consult these vol- 
umes. It seems to me that we should be at least familiar with the 
names of the persons in these books born in Staunton and Augusta 
County. 

The Index Volume shows that 718 in the Dictionary of National 
Biography were born in Virginia. My more or less hasty calculations 
show that 25 were born in what is now West Virginia and that the 
county birthplace of 40 is not clear. According to my reckonings 87 
were born in the five Valley counties, 23 in or near Winchester and 7 
in Frederick County, 6 in Shenandoah, 2 in Harrisonburg and 2 in 
Rockingham, 14 in or near Staunton and 12 in Augusta, and 21 in 
Rockbridge. It is true that Washington, Jefferson, Marshall and Lee 
were not born in the Valley and that it has no family to equal in his- 
tory the Lee family and the Randolph family, but I believe that these 
books prove that the general average of three Valley counties in the 
production of men of eminence in American life and history compares 
at least favourably with the Counties of East Virginia. 
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The Shenandoah Valley was settled by Germans and Scotch-Irish 
and they mainly came through Pennsylvania to the Valley. The for- 
mer came to Pennsylvania from the independent states that now make 
up modern Germany. The records do not seem to indicate that any 
of them came from Prussia. The Scotch-Irish came to Pennsylvania 
from what is now Northern Ireland. A more exact name for them is 
probably Ulster Irish. Scotch-Irish is more or less an Americanism 
and English writers seem to ignore it. It seems clear from the 
authorities that they are definitely Celtic rather than Anglo-Saxon. 
Very few people of English descent settled in the Valley. The locally 
famous Spotswood Expedition was merely a jaunt, as will be under- 
stood from reading what the “Knights” had with them. Most of the 
East Virginians must have come to the Valley for strictly material 
reasons as they have never failed to boast of the superiority of East 
Virginia to the Valley, particularly in ancestors. 

The Scotch-Irish have never been characterized by self-abnegation 
but they have always been realistic and not romantic about their an- 
cestry, perhaps because they were first thrown with the Highlanders 
of Scotland who glorified their ancestry in the clan system, then with 
the Irish—all of whom are descended from Irish Kings, and finally 
with the East Virginians who claim descent from English Cavaliers. 


The Scotch-Irish are not subject to the observation of a contempo- 
rary English writer: “Always romantic the Southern mind has long 
been subject to illusions as to the aristocratic nature of its origins and 
way of life. Watering a tenacious cavalier tradition with a minimum 
of cavalier blood.” 


_ Colonel Henderson in his classic biography of Stonewall Jackson 
says: 

“It is an article of popular belief that the State of Virginia, the Old 
Dominion of the British Crown, owes her fame to the blood of the 
English Cavaliers. The idea, however, has small foundation in fact. 
Not a few of her great names are derived from a less romantic source.” 
. . . He also says the Scotch-Irish were “Masterful and independent 
from the beginning, masterful and independent they remained, inflex- 
ible of purpose, impatient of injustice, and staunch to their ideals. 
Something, perhaps, they owed to contact with the Celt. Wherever 
the Ulster folk have made their home, the breath. of the wholesome 
North has followed them, preserving untainted their hereditary vir- 
tues. Shrewd, practical, and thrifty, prosperity has consistently re- 
warded them. . . . An abiding love of peace can hardly be enumerated 
amongst their more prominent characteristics; and it is a remarkable 
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fact, which, unless there is some mysterious property in the air, can 
only be explained by the intermixture of races, that Ireland ‘within 
the Pale’ has been peculiarly prolific of military genius.” 

Havelock Ellis says in his A Study of British Genius, “Ulster as is 
well known, received a large infusion of English and Scotch blood in 
the seventeenth century, and this admixture has very largely affected 
the character of the ability it has produced. It is, however, a mistake 
to suppose that the temperamental, sometimes rather aggressive, energy 
of Ulstermen is due solely, or even perhaps mainly, to English and 
Scotch admixtures, influential as these have been. ‘There is neither 
in Alban nor in Ireland an army that can put down the men of Ulster 
when once their weakness is gone and their anger is kindled.’ The 
‘Saxon’ outsider is sometimes tempted to think that in many respects 
the modern men of Ulster are more Irish that the Irish themselves. 
... There can be no doubt, however, that English and Scotch elements, 
however largely admixed with aboriginal elements, play a very large 
part indeed in the manifestations of Irish genius.” 

The Scotch-Irish were natural pioneers and leaders. They domi- 
nated and controlled Augusta County, certainly until recent years, and 
still dominate and control Rockbridge County. It is an easy rule in 
the Valley that wherever the Presbyterians are dominant, the Scotch- 
Irish are still in control. 

Of those, in the Dicttionary of National Biography, born in Staun- 
ton or Augusta County, at least 18 of the 26 bear Scotch-Irish names 
and only one of the 26 is said to have had any German blood in him 
and the rest of it was Scottish. 

Fourteen of the 26 were born in or near Staunton. 

Five of them were sons of ministers, three of Presbyterians, one, 
Methodist and one, Baptist. 

Two were brothers, and two were father and son. 

One was a physician, one, an artist and, two, explorers. 

Three were College Presidents, and another one had a college named 
after him. Two of them were Presbyterian ministers and another one 
was the first Bishop of the Episcopal Church in Virginia. Six of 
them were authors, four, of historical works of merit, and two, of tech- 
nical books. 

Two of them were diplomats and one of these was Minister to France. 

One was a Confederate General and two were prominent officers in 
the Army of the Revolution. 
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One was a United States District Judge in Ohio. One was a Justice 
of the United States Supreme Court. 


Six of them were in the United States House of Representatives, and 
one, in the Confederate House of Representatives. 


Three were United Senators. Four were Governors, three of States 
and one of Oregon Territory. 


One was a member of Thomas Jefferson’s Cabinet as Attorney Gen- 
eral and one as Secretary of Interior in President Filmore’s Cabinet. 


One was President of the United States. 


Before calling your attention to those born in Staunton and Augusta 
County I believe reference should be made to three persons in these vol- 
umes, not born here but in Virginia, who were closely connected with 
Staunton. 


Chapman Johnson was born in Louisa County, and practiced law in 
Staunton from shortly after 1802 to 1824. He was one of “the great 
legal triumvirate who swayed the Appellate Court of Virginia by their 
power and eloquence for a quarter of a century.” He was such a great 
lawyer that his renown is more than local. Although he was then living 
in Richmond he represented this section with conspicuous ability in the 
famous Virginia Constitutional Convention of 1829-30, over which Chief 
Justice Marshall presided. 


General John Echols was born in Lynchburg in 1823 and died in 
Staunton in 1896. In the Civil War he was Colonel of the 27th Regi- 
ment under Stonewall Jackson at the first Battle of Manassas, and was 
severely wounded at Kernstown. He was a Brigadier General at New 
Market. General Echols was in the army of Northern Virginia from 
Hanover Junction to Cold Harbor, then with General Early in his Mary- 
land campaign. He did not surrender at Appomattox but led his com- 
mand into North Carolina and took President Jefferson Davis from 
Greensboro to Charlotte, and then surrendered with Johnson’s army. 


After the Civil War he practiced law in Staunton and was a member 
of the firm of Echols, Bell & Catlett, a locally famous firm of lawyers. 
He organized and was the first President of the National Valley Bank 
and continued its President until his death. He, with Colonel John B. 
Baldwin and others, reorganized the Virginia Central Railway, later the 
Chesapeake & Ohio and Southwestern, and finally the Chesapeake & 
Ohio. He was active in the organization and management of the C. & 
O. until his death. Although he lived in Louisville, Kentucky, during 
the last ten years of his life, he kept his vote in Staunton until his death. 


Henry St. George Tucker was born in Winchester in 1853 and died 
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in Lexington in 1932. Lt is, of course, merely a matter of opinion, so 
I submit it as my opinion, that he belonged to the strongest family in- 
tellectually of any Virginia family. He lived in Staunton from 1876 to 
1897, and was the Congressman from this District from 1889 to 1897 
and from 1922 until his death. He was one of the outstanding mem- 
bers of Congress. Mr. Tucker was never dear to politicians because he 
violated many of their cardinal rules, particularly in not changing his 
opinions to obey the exigencies of political expediency. He was the last 
of the strictly states-rights Democrats prominent in public life. In 1896 
he was not renominated for re-election because he was a sound money 
Democrat and did not conceal his position. During the period Bishop 
Cannon ruled Virginia, and the drys, the national politicians, Mr. 
Tucker “never crooked the knee’”’ to the prohibitionists. 

The time of our meeting forbids more than a brief reference to the 
26 born in Staunton and Augusta County. 

John Brown Baldwin was born at Spring Farm, Staunton, in 1820 
and died here in 1873. He was the leader of the Bar in this section, 
and, in my opinion, he and Mr. Meade F. White left more impression 
on this community than any lawyers since the Civil War. Colonel 
Baldwin is not in these volumes because he was the leader of the local 
Bar because he was a member of the Delegation that went to see Pres- 
ident Lincoln in an attempt to avoid the Civil War, about which so 
much has been written and so little settled. He was also a distinguished 
member of the Confederate Congress and one of the reorganizers of the 
Virginia Central. 

George Caleb Bingham was born in Augusta County in 1811 and 
died in 1879. He was of mixed Scotch and German ancestry, and left 
here in early childhood. He was an artist, and ten of his noteworthy 
paintings are listed in his sketch. He was also prominent in Missouri 
politics. 

Gideon Blackburn was born in Augusta County in 1772 and died in 
1838. He was a noted Presbyterian Minister and missionary, and dis- 
tinguished for the establishment of a mission to the Cherokee Indians. 
Blackburn Theological Seminary, later Blackburn College, in Illinois, 
was named for him. He is described as “the best type of backwoods 
eloquence.” 

John Breckinridge, of the famous Breckinridge family, was born in 
1760 near the present site of Staunton, and died in 1806. He was a 
Congressman and Senator from Kentucky and was connected with Jef- 
ferson in drawing the famous Kentucky Resolutions of 1798. He was 
Attorney General in President Jefferson’s Cabinet. 
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James Brown, John Brown and Samuel. Brown were distinguished 
sons of the Reverend John Brown, a Presbyterian Minister in Rock- 
bridge County for nearly fifty years. Dr. Samuel Brown was born in 
Rockbridge but began the study of medicine with his brother-in-law Dr, 
Humphrey in Staunton, as cid another native of Rockbridge, Dr. Eph- 
raim McDowell, the most famous member of a famous family. 


James Brown was born in Staunton in 1766 and died in 1835. He 
was a lawyer and law writer, Senator from Louisiana, and appointed 
Minister to France by President Monroe. John Quincy Adams said 
he was “a man of large fortune, respectable talents, handsome person, 
polished manners, and elegant deportment.” 

John Brown was born in Staunton in 1757 and died in 1837. He was 
a lawyer, a Congressman, and a Senator from Kentucky. Although 
he was a constant supporter of Thomas Jefferson, Aaron Burr on his 
mysterious journeys to the west stayed at Brown’s home at Frankfort. 
He was on terms of intimacy with the first five Presidents of the United 
States. 


John Wilson Campbell was born in Augusta County in 1782 and died 
in 1833. He was a prominent lawyer in Ohio, a distinguished Con- 
gressman for five terms from Ohio, and President Jackson appointed 
him a United States District Judge. 

William Campbell was born in Augusta County in 1745 and died in 
1781. He played an important part in the battle at-Kings Mountain in 
the Revolution. 

William Christian was a member of the Christian family, prominent 
in the annals of Augusta County. He was born in Staunton in 1743 and 
died in 1786. His father had a general store in Staunton. He studied 
law with Patrick Henry and married his favourite sister. Colonel Chris- 
tian took an active part in the Revolution and was prominent in the 
Virginia Legislature. 

John Colter, sometimes spelt Coalter, was born in or near Staunton 
and died in Missouri in 1813. He was a trapper and explorer. It is 
said of him “his character was that of a true American backwoodsman” 
and dangers “had for him a kind of fascination.” 

Samuel Doak, a member of a well known family in the early annals 
of the county, was born in Augusta County in 1749 and died in 1830. 
To me he is one of the most interesting characters in this list because 
he suggests the type of Presbyterian with whom some of us are familiar. 
He was one of the “old side” Presbyterian Ministers and opposed any 
innovations in doctrines or practices. It is said that his preaching was 
“original, bold, pungent and sometimes pathetic.” He was a constant 
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student and after he was sixty years old he mastered Hebrew and Chem- 
istry sufficiently to teach them. He founded and was President of 
Washington College, and Tusculum Academy, both in Tennessee. Com- 
mencement day, it is said, was his one gala day. “On that occasion he 
wore his antique wig, his knee breeches, and his old fashioned shoes, 
the muscles of his stern brow were relaxed, and he gave himself up to 
an unusual urbanity and kindliness of manner.” 

John Pollard Gaines was born in Augusta County in 1795 and died 
in 1856. He was a lawyer, a Major General in the Mexican War, and 
Congressman from Kentucky. President Taylor appointed him Gov- 
ernor of Oregon Territory after Abraham Lincoln declined the appoint- 
ment. 

John Daniel Imboden was born in 1833 on the Christian farm near 
Staunton and died in 1895. He taught school, studied law and prac- 
tised law in Staunton before the Civil War. He organized the Staunton 
Artillery and later commanded it. He took an important part in the 
First Battle of Manassas and later served as a Colonel under Stonewall 
Jackson in several important battles. As a Brigadier General he led 
the Imboden Raid in 1863. At Gettysburg he had an important part. 
After the Civil War he wrote a number of articles of merit about that 
War. He was married five times. 

Zachariah Johnston was born in Augusta County in 1742 and died in 
1800. He deserves more knowledge about him for his services in the 
State and Nation. In the Virginia Legislature in 1785-86 he was one 
of the real leaders for Virginia’s Act for establishing Religious Freedom. 
He was a Delegate to the Virginia Convention to ratify the United States 
Constitution and he closed the debate for its adoption. He said that 
this section was for the adoption of the Constitution—equal representa- 
tion, a stronger government, fair taxation, opposition to slavery, and 
religious liberty. 

Benjamin Logan was born in Augusta County and died in 1802. He 
was a Kentucky pioneer and “during the Revolution he was the most 
influential and the most trusted of the Kentucky leaders” (in the Vir- 
ginia Legislature). ’ 

Robert McKnight was born in Augusta County and died in Mexico 
in 1846. He is an interesting character. He was a Santa Fe trader 
and miner, a prisoner of the Mexicans in California for many years, and 
later renounced his American allegiance on account of indignation. 

James Madison was born near Staunton in 1749 and died in 1812. 
He studied law and was admitted to the Bar but later became an Epis- 
copal clergyman, He was President of the First Council of his church 
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in 1785. He was the first Bishop of his church in Virginia and one 
of the three Bishops “through whom the episcopate of the Church 


of England was brought” to this country. He was a President of Wil- 


liam and Mary. It is said “His scientific spirit and political opinions 
caused some persons to regard him as a deist but his convention ad- 
dresses are noteworthy for their earnestness and devotion to the cause 
of his church. 


George Mathews was born in Augusta County in 1739 and died in 
1812. He is the only one on this list whose character is questioned in 
these books. He was a Colonel in the Revolution, a Congressman from 
Georgia and Governor of that state. President John Adams nominated 
him as first Governor of Mississippi Territory, but withdrew his nom- 
ination because of scandals about him. Mathews, according to report, 
went to Philadelphia with the intention of chastising the President but 
gave it up after his son was given a Federal appointment. In his last 
years he was Commissioner in Florida and was removed or repudiated 
in Madison’s administration. He started to Washington but died on 
the journey and was not able to carry out his threat “that he’d be 
damned if he did not blow them all up.” 


Charles Matthews Manley is one about whom we should know much 
more. He was born in Staunton in 1876 and died in 1927. He came of 
distinguished Baptist heritage. His father was a Baptist minister, and 
his brother and his grandfather were such distinguished Baptist min- 
isters that they are included in this Dictionary. It is said “He was a 
genius in invention” and at the time of his death “was the owner of 
some fifty patents on automotive transportation and power generation 
and transmission.” He was associated with Professor Langley and com- 
pleted and edited the Langley Memoir in Mechanical Flight. It is said 
“His great contribution to Langley’s work and his permanent contribu- 
tion to aviation was his design and construction of a 5 cylinder water 
cooled radial engine of 52 horse power weighing but 125 pounds. 


John Wesley Monette was born in Staunton in 1803 and died in Mis- 
sissippi in 1851. His father was a Methodist minister and also a prac- 
ticing physician. He was truly a scholar in medicine, science and his- 
tory. He is credited with having been the first to suggest quarantine as 
a method of preventing yellow fever. Although he was an officer in the 
Methodist Church, he is said to have reached the same conclusions that 
Darwin later published. He wrote a good history of the Valley of the 
Mississippi. 

John Lewis Peyton was born at Montgomery Hall in 1824 and died 
at Steep Hill in 1896. He was the second generation of four genera- 
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tions who have been honoured members of the Staunton Bar. Colonel 
Peyton belonged to the first class of families who came to Virginia from 
England. He, however, is not in this list because of his ancestry, but 
because he was a Diplomat, and particularly because he was the author 
of a number of books of merit. 


Archibald Stuart was born in Staunton in 1757 and died here in 1832. 
He belonged to a family that has been very prominent, certainly in 
Virginia. He was a lawyer, a judge, and a close friend of both Jeffer- 
son and Madison. Thomas Jefferson designed his home in Staunton, in 
which his great granddaughter now lives. 

Alexander Hugh Holmes Stuart was the son of Archibald Stuart, and 
was born in Staunton in 1807 and died here in 1891. He was a lawyer, 
a Congressman from this District, and Secretary of the Interior in Pres- 
ident Filmore’s Cabinet. Those interested in him should read his biog- 
raphy by his son-in-law, Alexander F. Robertson. 


Allen Trimble was born in Augusta County in 1783 and died in 1870. 
He was Governor of Ohio. He joined the Methodist Church in 1828, 
whether for religion or politics this record does not show. 


Robert Trimble was born in Augusta County in 1777 and died in 
1828. He was a distinguished lawyer in Kentucky, and was nominated 
to the United States Supreme Court by President John Quincy Adams 
in 1826. Although he generally followed Chief Justice Marshall, he was 
one of the Justices who wrote majority opinions in the famous case of 
Ogden v. Saunders, 12 Wheaton 213, to which Marshall dissented. 

Woodrow Wilson was born at The Manse in Staunton in 1856. The 
Scotch-Irish take pride in having furnished six Presidents of the United 
States, particularly Presidents Andrew Jackson and Woodrow Wilson, 
and of having furnished General Stonewall Jackson to military history. 
Mr. Wilson was entirely Scotch-Irish. 

Bishop Lawrence in his Life of Senator Henry Cabot Lodge says: 
“No forbear of Woodrow Wilson was in this country until after the Rev- 
olution was over, Washington dead, and the Nation fully established. 
None of them had lived in the traditions of English freedom or the 
forming years of the country. They were all Presbyterians, Calvinists ; 
men and women who, when they were convinced of their mission, be- 
lieved themselves called of God; and no force of man or devil could turn 
them. Woodrow Wilson’s father, his mother’s father, and his wife’s 
father were Presbyterian ministers. They were preachers, prophets, 
idealists: some of them had great power of expression and of moving 
people to faith in the Bible as they understood it. They dealt in noble 
thoughts and eloquent phrases which do not usually accompany exact- 
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ness of expression and definite language. A few were educators and 
writers. President Wilson was the embodiment of the Celtic character, 

“Has history ever recorded an instance when the Anglo-Saxon, the 
true Englishman, and the Scotch-Irish Presbyterian have, as the Psalm- 
ist sings, “Taken sweet counsel together, or have walked, even in the 
House of God, as friends’.” 

In this paper I have tried to avoid “the pitfalls of an antiquarian” and 
to follow the rule “always verify your references”. I believe it is not 
extravagance of eulogy from local pride, to apply the words of Pericles 
to the contribution from Staunton and Augusta to the list of truly fa- 
mous Virginians. 

“The whole earth is the sepulchre of famous men; not only are they 
commemorated by columns and inscriptions in their own country, but 
in foreign lands there dwells also an unwritten memorial of them, 
graven not on stone but in the hearts of men.” 
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MATTHEW FONTAINE MAURY 
A LETTER FROM HIS DAUGHTER MRS. CORBIN 
By Evie Maury FitzGERALp 


The following letter addressed to “My dear Cousin” was written by 
Diana Fontaine Maury Corbin (Nannie) to her father, Matthew Fon- 
taine Maury, Pathfinder of the Seas, when he was in England in 1865. 
Here he had been ordered by the unfriendly Secretary of the Confed- 
erate States Navy, Stephen R. Mallory, on “Special Service,” a service 
which Maury characterized after the war, as “‘an effort to get rid of me.” 

As much of this family correspondence went by private messengers 
and was therefore subject to examination, it was necessary to evade 
such censorship by the elimination of names. One such letter from 
Maury to his wife begins, “My Fine and Pleasant Friend” and is signed 
“Your affectionate kinsman.” 

That we may better understand the character of this young matron 
of 28, we would allude briefly to the tragic and mysterious disappear- 
ance in 1863 of the beloved young brother, John Herndon Maury, 21, 
aide-de-camp on the staff of Gen. Dabney H. Maury at Vicksburg; the 
imprisonment of her husband, S. Wellford Corbin, for nine weary 
months at Fort Delaware, and the complete disruption for four years 
of a once perfect family circle. Of this, one of Maury’s daughters wrote: 

“He made loving companions of his children in his walks, in his talks, 
in work, in his recreation. He invited their confidence and gave his. 
Any step that was to be taken, any journey made, any work projected 
was fully and freely talked over and discussed in family conclave. In 
that household there were no family secrets. Most of his voluminous 
writings were thus freely submitted to these councils or copied by us, 
and each one was invited and encouraged to criticise. Thus not only 
were we familiar with the workings of his mind, but we were taught to 
express our own thoughts, the youngest voting or giving their opinions 
first on the matter under discussion.” 

Of these “voluminous writings” his daughter Betty records in her 
diary for Sept. 30, 1861, ‘““My father has been writing a letter to Eng- 
land, France and Holland giving an account of our national difficulties 
from the Southern side. It is said to be an able letter but I am rather 
disappointed in it. He brought it up (from Richmond to Fredericks- 
burg) for Nannie and me to make copies. It is 30 pages long. Com- 
missioner Mason is to take them over when he goes. Papa says he reck- 
ons M* Mason will have to swim across.” 
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In a letter from England to his wife in 1863, he expresses impatience 
and displeasure with the utter uselessness of the tasks assigned to him 
by the Secretary of the Confederate States Navy; and asks that she dis- 
cuss with “1, 2, 3, 4, 5” (Betty, Nannie, Dick, Mary and Eliza) the 
wisdom of service under Maximilian. 

Of these young councillors two only were in accord with their father, 
Nannie and Dick. “Eliza blew me up for coming here” he wrote in 
September, 1865 from Mexico. 


At that time Maximilian, Archduke of Austria, supported by Napo- 
leon III, the French emperor, was emperor of Mexico. When com- 
mander-in-chief of the Austrian Navy, he had used Maury’s Charts 
and Sailing Directions, and he now recognized him as an experienced 
man of science. Thither went Maury from England after Appomattox 
to be appointed Imperial Commissioner of Colonization and Director 
of the Astronomical Observatory. He was convinced that many Vir- 
ginians and others would leave the States to seek their fortunes else- 
where and the terms offered by Maximilian were liberal and generous. 


Too soon there were signs that the new empire might be overthrown. 
Maury’s service was for only nine months when he sailed for England, 
there to be re-united with his family. Here he remained until 1868 when 
the enactment of the general amnesty removed the political objections 
to his return to the United States. 


Charles Lee Lewis in his fine biography of “Matthew Fontaine 
Maury, Pathfinder of the Seas,” gives a most interesting review of this 
period in the chapter, ““With Maximilian in Mexico.” 

It is interesting to conjecture how much Maury was guided in this 
decision by the outspoken opinions, so fearlessly given by “1, 2, 3, 4 


To the student of family life in that period, may I say in concluding 
this prefatory note, that the custom in this household was to refer to 
their parents as “my Father,” “my Mother,” but in addressing them it 
was, “Papa,” “Mamma,”—nol “Popper” nor “Mommer.” 


University of Va. 

May 7, 1865. 

My dear Cousin 
“And it shall come to pass that our land shall be no more called Vir- 
ginia! but Ichabod for the glory has departed.” Alas!! Your worse fore- 
bodings have been more than realized—And the most glorious cause 
that ever man bled and died in and the noblest army that ever the sun 
shone upon has been brought to naught by an imbecile Government and 
unworthy Rulers. Madness ruled the hour—I never could have con- 
ceived of such judicial blindness or folly or both and wickedness to boot 
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as was daily and hourly shown in our Capitol. The country is looking 
most lovely now but I cannot bear to look out at my window for all the 
beauties of the prospect remind me that this lovely and loved land is no 
longer ours—but is the spoil of our hated victors. Oh is it not strange 
that the Almighty God should permit such wickedness to triumph such 
injustice and oppression to flourish. M*. Corbin was with me at the 
time of Gen. Lee’s surrender (and for three weeks before) But three 
days after the confirmation of the news of the surrender, he was on his 
way to Farley Vale to pitch a corn crop and to trade piscatorially (as 
Will would say) to Fredericksburg—I do not expect to go down there 
till late in the Summer for he will have to try to scrape together a little 
furniture for our habitation first. I want you to write to dear Mama 
and tell her that she must feel satisfied to live there with me she and 
the girls and Aunt M till you can provide a home for her else where— 
I do so want her to feel that every thing I have is just as much hers as 
my own and M*. Corbin says so also—Tis to you that we owe The land 
(our earthly all now, and alas tis so much more than most of our poor 
country men have) And if she would only come to us feeling that way 
we could live on the farm at no expense for our food and lodging— 
which could not be the case else where and which is a very great con- 
sideration. Of course if our oppressors go to universal confiscation 
(wh is now under discussion amongst them) we will all be in the same 
boat—and will sink or swim together. The Yankees will not allow any 
profession—to be followed any trade pursued any marriages to take 
place or any journey undertaken without their damning oath—They 
have closed all the Episcopal churches because they have refused to wor- 
ship the golden calf—have freed all the negroes and ordered the mas- 
ters what wages to pay them—are going to garrison every town and 
open every rail way in the State and are giving every office in the State 
even down to a county magistrate and constables to foreign hirelings 
who are only responsible to their government—in wh we have no inter- 
est no representation and no means of making our groanings heard save 
by our Father in heaven who it seems is deaf to our prayers and has 
in anger hid his face from us—(Perepont the Yankee gov. of the State) 
has offered a reward for the apprehendsion of Extra Billy—Can you 
possibly picture to yourself the pandemonium that exists here now? the 
thousands of young men aye and of old men too who are thrown thus 
suddenly upon the world without even a profession the hundreds of des- 
titute widows and orphans & helpless cripples (made so by this war) 
who are solely dependent upon the heartless charity of our foes—And 
this sad sad picture brings to mind our own individual troubles. What 
are you going to do? Would you be willing to accept a professorship 
at this institution if it was offered you? Tho I must Confess that even 
to my sanguine mind that seems most improbable—or will you as I 
believe offer your sword to Mexico in hopes of her being at some future 
day (not far distant I pray) embroiled with the North when you may 
have a chance once more of striking a blow for justice and the right— 
Great numbers of our young men are flocking thitherward with that 
object in view And doubtless Cousin Dabney will pursue that course 
for the last that had been heard of him he had retreated from Mobile 
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towards the Mississippi—Oh! for one more breath of free pure air be- 
fore I die—I look back upon the days when we had an army (tho’ then 
I thought sufferings and privations great) as almost the happiest of my 
life—Ah Cousin you have no idea to what straits we were reduced— 
the military resources of the country were completely exhausted—that 
is the fighting population and munitions of war were entirely [out ?] and 
protaem were nearly so—When Gen. Lee evacuated Richmond he had 

ut 32000 men in his army wh was picked to pieces by the enemy a 
regiment, a Brigade or a division at a time till at the end of 6 days and 
nights of insissant fighting & retreating over the worse roads and thru 
the worst weather that I ever saw—Gen. Lee was forced to surrender 
his slender remnant of starving sleepless men reduced to 8000 muskets 
all told—while our triumphant foes had 150000 men including 30000 cav- 
alry of the most splendid kind on elegant horses with 16 shooters for 
arms—while we had only 3000 broken down hacks with not an arm of 
that kind amongst us—Do you think it possible that all the terrible past 
can be forgotten and that we will ever strike hands with the vile invader 
—Would not our brother’s blood cry out to us against it? For me I 
desire always hereafter to wear mourning in remembrance alike of my 
dead Brother and my dead Country. I hope you wont object—and I 
intend always to make M’. Corbin’s gray clothes so long as my fingers 
can carry a needle; it will help to keep us always a separate and distinct 
people. Mr. Corbin lost $20000 in Confederate bonds—You lost every 
thing—Uncle Jno had just settled on a house & lot in Fbg that he was 
going to invest a part of your funds in, when the smash up came—M". 
Corbin had just that week paid Mamma $150 (in greenbacks) of what 
you had so kindly advanced for him while in prison—and she yesterday 
received your remittance thru Coz Rutson of $100 more in greenbacks— 
and I have $60 odd in gold. So you see we can manage to rough it 
along for some time to come—But there are thousands around us who 
have literally not one cent in the world—Betty and Will with their chil- 
dren are still in Richmond—they are now at Mr". Jas. Grants we have 
heard nothing from them since the evacuation—tho we’ve heard fre- 
quently of them—and we’ve had several letters from Dick and Sue who 
are also still in Richmond. They intend going down to Essex to spend 
the Summer with Sue’s Aunt M"™ _..000..... —I can tell you nothing 
of Will’s plans as we havn’t heard from them—tho’ doubtless you have 
—Dick left with the Army and was surrendered with the Army and re- 
turned to Richmond with many of our paroled soldiers. Will fled to 
Caroline—staid a week or ten days & then also returned, Coz Charles 
fled with the Government—but we heard yesterday had probably got 
back to Richmond by this time & Coz Sally is looking for him daily up 
here—What is to become of all the old Army officers and Navy officers 
I am sure I cannot tell—Uncle Jno is going back to Fbg to live. Uncle 
Charley is already there. We havn’t heard from Uncle B since—the fall 
of Richmond—I hope God will prosper you and direct you what is 
wisest and best to be done for the good of the country as well as your- 
self—Kiss Matsy for me 1000 times and ever believe me to be your 
loving Nannie. 
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IN MEMORIAM 
JOHN STEWART BRYAN, M.A., LL.B., Litt.D., LL.D. 
OCT. 23, 1871—OCT. 16, 1944 
PRESIDENT OF THE VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY* 
1936-38 


*(Introductory Note: On the day following the death of John Stewart Bryan, the 
Richmond News Leader published an editorial obituary, written by Mr. Bryan’s 
friend and long-time associate, Douglas Southall Freeman. At the request of the 
President of the Society, Dr. Freeman has consented to the republication of the 
obituary and has incorporated in it a paragraph on Mr. Bryan’s connection with 
the Society —A.W.W.) 

In JoHN STEWART BryAn the elements of greatness were so com- 
bined that candor in characterizing him is not restrained by the mod- 
erating maxim, De mortuis nil nisi bonum. As he lay on October 17, 
in the library of Laburnum, under the picture of his father, there were 
no secrets to hide, no vices to ignore, no basic weakness of character to 
gloss over with a varnish of shining words. Those who were awed in 
his living presence could look at him in triumphant death and needed 
not to apologize for anything he did, or for aught that he was. To their 
own profit and for the future good of Virginia, his friends could ask 
themselves, What were the qualities that made him unique among Vir- 
ginians of his generation ; what was the inspiration that fired his immense 


energies, his unrelaxing service? 


Any introduction to him was captivating. Perhaps the most character- 
istic was at a meeting in behalf of some Richmond charity. A group would 
be gathering and, after the manner of Southerners, would be chatting 
gaily. Presently a tall, graceful form would be framed in the doorway. 
With his erect, stiff-kneed walk, a gentleman of clear-cut, aristocratic 
features would step forward. Four times in five, all those who saw 
him enter the room would stop talking for a second. Over the sternest 
countenance in the room a smile would break. Eager light would come 
into many an eye. Around him quickly a circle would be formed. In a 
moment, his kindly voice would be echoing its distinctive broad a’s. 
Responsive laughter soon would spread through the circle. The atmos- 
phere of cordiality would rise. Mr: Bryan had come: everyone was in 
good humor, and in fitting spirit for the work to be taken in hand. 


He always had this friendly welcome because he was friendly. To his 
intimates he sometimes would confide that when he was a boy in his 
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early teens his wise mother had told him that he would be tall, thin and 
ungainly and that he must make up for his physique by his friendliness, 
For once, that wonderful woman was mistaken in her prediction of her 
son’s future, but she was sound in her admonition. His great height 
gave him dignity. Nothing about him was awkward, nothing called fora 
defensive attitude in the presence of any of Gop’s creatures; but he so 
diligently applied the counsel of his mother that friendliness, which was 
innate, became his most marked social quality. He fascinated strangers 
as surely as he held the admiration of old companions. Men who met 
him only once, in a crowded convention, often remembered him and, 
after years, affectionately would ask of his associates, “How is Mr. 
Bryan?” The effect of his friendliness on some of the younger men of 
his newspapers was such that his older lieutenants would complain, half 
in earnest and half in jest, that a junior who did not understand Mr. 
Bryan would think after two minutes’ conversation that he, the new re- 
porter or solicitor, was the most important man in the organization. 
Wherever Mr. BryAn sat was the head of the table, but his was tactful 
genius in making the person to whom Mr. Bryan was speaking at the 
moment feel that he, and not Mr. Bryan, was the guest of honor that 
day. 


This essential quality of friendliness was mingled, past all disengage- 
ment, with enthusiasm, with admiration for the achievement of others, 
and with a personal, chivalrous generosity the fullness of which not even 
his closest friends knew. He had immense eagerness in meeting strange 
persons and in making new friends. Every interview was an adventure 
and might be a discovery. If a new member of the staff of the newspaper 
or of the college had any commendable quality, Mr. Bryan would be 
quick to observe it, to appreciate it and to seek an outlet for it. Along 
with this interest in new friends, this enthusiasm for new intellectual 
experience, was a devotion, unflagging, unrelaxing, to the humblest and 
the earliest of friends and dependents. JoHN STEWART BrYAN never 
forsook a friend. If he lost one, which was rare, it was at the instance 
and usually through the fault of the other person. 


Mr. Bryan was one of the few men whose generosity went beyond 
the mandate, “Whosoever shall compel thee to go a mile, go with him 
twain.” Always it was more than twain that he went. His generosity, 
in money and in personal service, sometimes provoked and almost scan- 
dalized his business associates, but this was a quality he would not curb. 
To the appeals of his editors and managers he would listen on almost 
anything else, but when his deep, impulsive sympathy was aroused, he 
would heed none of them. How often did he postpone an editorial con- 
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ference or defer an important meeting in order that he might hasten out 
to Emmanuel Church to attend the funeral service of some humble man 
who had been a member of his Sunday school class of earlier days! 
In time, those who worked with him understood this and the spirit that 
moved him. It was covered by that immortal injunction, the very heart 
of Christian faith: “And whosoever of you will be the chiefest, shall be 
servant of all.” The depths of his spiritual ambitions, none ever gath- 
ered; the heights of his sense of duty, none ever scaled. 


In the realm where the things of the spirit blended with those of the 
mind, JoHN STEWART BryAN was equally great. His intellect was set 
on hair springs. Every reaction was instant. In observing his quickness 
of thought, one often would recall HotmeEs’s reference in the Autocrat 
to the two masters of chess who look far ahead in their play: “White 
stands well enough, so far as you can see; but Red says, ‘mate in six 
moves’; white looks, nods; the game is over.” Often, before one fairly 
had stated a newspaper problem, Mr. Bryan had gone beyond the first 
solution of it. When he was implored to accept the presidency of William 
and Mary, he hesitated for a “number of reasons” and chiefly, because 
in his modesty of spirit, he doubted whether he had the scholarly equip- 
ment for it. Truth was, in a permissable paraphase of MAcAULay’s 
reference to HALIFAX, he was a gentleman among scholars and a scholar 
among gentlemen. His conversation, absolutely inimitable, was rich in 
literary illusion but never pedantic. With his full share of the family’s 
art of story-telling, he combined the skill of new and diverting com- 
mentary. Mr. BryAn retained to his last days his intimacy with Greek 
and with Latin masters. He probably knew more poetry, ipissima verba, 
than any man in Richmond. As it happened, the last lines of poetry he 
ever quoted in the editorial office of The News Leader were from that 
challenging passage in TENNysON’s Ulysses: 

Death closes all; but something ere the end, 
Some work of noble note, may yet be done, 
Not unbecoming men that strove with Gods. 

His memory, which was essentially associational, was well nigh un- 
failing ; his versatility was that of a Florentine of the Renaissance. Be- 
cause he never had great physical strength, though incredibly resilient, 
he sometimes overstrained himself physically in emulating those who had 
full vigor; but if he had in time to forego riding and to put away the 
paddle with which he had handled a canoe on Squam Lake, in days of 
happy sunshine, he never lost his interest in any art, physical or intellect- 
ual, that he acquired. This is why it was stated in one of the obituaries 
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that he was almost as proud to be made honorary captain of the football 
team of William and Mary as he was to be installed as chancellor of 
that institution. He could have said with PLautus, “Nothing that con- 
cerns man is alien to me.” 


To dwell in this detail on his friendliness, his generosity, his enthusi- 
asm, his scholarship and his versatility may leave the impression that 
Joun Stewart BryYAN was fundamentally spiritual and intellectual. He 
was, but he also was notably successful as a practical newspaper exec- 
utive. During ‘the 44 years of his direction of Richmond newspapers, 
with his father for eight years and on his own account for 36, he wit- 
nessed half a dozen wrecks on the treacherous shoals of journalism here 


in our city, but he steered always a clean, progressive course. No news- | 


paper publisher ever aroused more continuing enthusiasm on the part 
of his staff; none could enjoy more of whole-hearted admiration. Every 
one of the many editors trained under him was proud to be accounted 
his disciple. In solid, enduring achievement and in the maintenance 
of the character and service of his newspapers, one scarcely knows where 
to find Mr. Bryan’s peer among American publishers. 


What made him what he was? Where should one look for the secret, 
the noble ego of the man? Psychologists may sniff at the answer as a 
contradiction of accepted theory; but in the understanding hearts of 
those who worked with him there never was doubt or mystery. JoHN 
STEWART BrYAN was a shining, triumphant soul because he courageous- 
ly adhered to ideals of life that were in part inherited and in part de- 
veloped from his own loyal service and from his devotion to Almighty 
Gop. This is no over-simplification. His was a transparent soul. What he 
believed, any close friend knew. None of them will hesitate today in say- 
ing that the ideals were the man—ideals that took tangible form as 
character. ; 


Virginia probably had no man who had greater love of his father or, 
for that matter, better reason to admire his father. Although JosEPH 


Bryan died in November, 1908, he was as surely alive in Jonn STEW- 


ART BryAn as he was 40 years ago when he drove daily from Laburnum 
in his buggy: Probably no day passed after the death of JosEPpH BRYAN 
that his eldest son did not speak of him. “Father used to say—” was 
the introduction to-many a wise observation on life. The son cherished 
his father’s: philosophy of life and sought to exemplify the spirit of 
courageous, unstinted public service that cut short the career of JosEPH 
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Bryan, through sheer overstrain, at the age of 63. The world has in 
Sir EpMuND Gosse’s anonymously published Father and Son an ex- 
quisite picture of the holy, if rare, relationship that title covers, but it 
may be said with confidence that the picture of JosepH BRYAN in his 
son’s biography of him is the equal of Gosse’s. Filial love was dynamic. 
The courage of the father was the heritage of the son. 


A heritage, likewise, were the ideals of the Commonwealth. In the 
veins of John Stewart Bryan flowed the blood of the Parkes, of the 
Byrds, of the Blands, of the Tuckers and of others no less distinguished. 
He belonged to the Society of Colonial Wars, the Society. of.the Cincin- 
nati, and the revolutionary societies. These typified in his clear eyes a 
responsibility for ideals and for service as well as for personal conduct. 
Virginia history was to him almost as the wine of a sacred communion. 
That was one reason the Virginia Historical Society had in him a 
member and later an officer who met in overflowing measure every call 
upon him. He was President in critical years of reorganization, and 
though, because of other duties, he had to ask in 1938 that he be relieved 
of that office, he lost none of his interest in the work of this organization. 


It was so with his love of the Confederacy. Born less than seven years 
after Appomattox, this son of one of “‘Mosby’s Men’’ spent his boyhood 
days at Brook Hill where confederate trenches still ran over the lawn 
and lost themselves in the wood. The sound of the stream never changed. 
From Brook Hill in the days of JoHNn Stewart.and during the long 
lifetime of his daughters, there emanated humanity, philanthropy, wit 
and wisdom. All these things and the pervasive influence of his: remark- 
able mother became a part of the very fabric of JouN STEWART BRYAN’S 
soul. So, likewise, was it with the spirit of General Lee in him. The 
books that Mr. Bryan read through the years exerted profound influence 
on him. In the passages he marked and in the notes he made, he often 
disclosed his own thought. He read eagerly and reverently on its ap- 
pearance in 1905 Captain “Bob” Lee’s Recollections and Letters of Gen- 
eral Robert E. Lee, and in his copy he underscored heavily General LEE’s 
answer to one of the young ladies of White Marsh who despairingly asked 
in 1870 what fate held for Virginians. General Lee replied: “You can 
work for Virginia, to build her up again, to make her great again. You 
can teach your children to live and cherish her.” 

Those two sentences were an essential part of the code of JoHN 
Stewart Bryan. They explain in large part the editorial policy of his 
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newspapers and they explain equally his long, long record of personal 
service in behalf of every interest that seemed to him sacredly Virginian, 
It was love of Virginia that induced him to accept in 1934 the presi- 
dency of William and Mary. His associates and members of his family 
besought him not to add the administration of a college to the duties he 
continued to discharge as publisher of a daily newspaper, but he had a 
vision of the future of the institution and he had in his nostrils the 
breath of its glorious yesterdays. Three years’ work at Williamsburg 
brought an impairment of health that was discerned by his physician 
and was reported to him. He refused to leave until, in 1942, he felt that 
his work there was done. In that experience was typified his immense 
range of public activity and the devotion he gave to it even when his 
physical strength was exceeded. 


To review the many campaigns he undertook as a newspaper pub- 
lisher, and to list the contributions he made to the betterment of Vir- 
ginia would be to undertake a sketch of the history of this Common- 
wealth since 1900. That task must be left to the historian. Here it must 
suffice to stress the disinterested courage with which he labored. More 
than once he was told that if he would accept, the people of Virginia 
gladly would elect him Governor. He would not consider it for a moment. 
His duty, he said, was with public information, not with public office. 
Were he to attempt to combine the two, he could not succeed with either. 


His ideals were interwoven with his character in such a manner that 
sometimes one was puzzled to know whether a particular act was the 
deliberate pursuit of an ideal or the instinctive expression of his noble 
character. Of this much, one always could be sure: Wherever he met 
character, he respected it. Occasionally he would prepare an editorial 
tribute to some friend. He never wrote except of men of a spirit akin 
to his own and always he disclosed as much of himself as of them in 
sketching their excellencies. Doubtless he was unconscious of his use of 
a phrase which, certainly, his colleagues never pointed out as repetitious. 
It was his exaltation, in almost every such article, of the “eternity” or 
“the invincibility of character.” Over and again, in speculating on the 
eternities, he voiced his belief that character could not die. In life it was 
first; in conflict with the “last enemy,” it would be triumphant. 


This exaltation of character made him part of a larger companionage 
than that in which he was born. If he had to be labeled with as much 
of historical accuracy as could soundly be employed, one would say he 
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was a cultured Virginia gentleman who practiced consistently the code 
of noblesse oblige. One could affirm, in terms almost synonymous, that 
he was the noblest representative of his generation in Virginia. Those 
who knew him best could carry him back centuries further and could 
identify him in his life and even more surely in his death with John 
Bunyan’s Mr. Valiant-for-truth : 

“After this it was noised abroad that Mr. Valiant-for-truth was taken 
with a summons . . . and had this for a token that the summons was 
true: ‘That his pitcher was broken at the fountain.’ When he under- 
stood it, he called for his friends and told them of it. Then said he, I 
am going to my fathers, and though with great difficulty I am got 
hither, yet now I do not repent me all the trouble I have been at to 
arrive where I am. My sword I give to him that shall succeed me in my 
pilgrimage, and my courage and skill to him that can get it. My marks 
and scars I carry with me to be a witness for me that I have fought His 
battles who now will be my rewarder. When the day that he must go 
hence was come, many accompanied him to the riverside, into which 
as he went he said, ‘Death, where is thy sting?’ And as he went down 
deeper, he said, ‘Grave, where is thy victory?’ So he passed over, and 
all the trumpets sounded for him on the other side.” 
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GENEALOGY 
HENRY WOOD, FIRST CLERK OF GOOCHLAND, 
AND HIS DESCENDANTS. 
By the late REVEREND STEPHEN O, SOUTHALL, 
with additions by James P. C, SOUTHALL, 


1. The founder of the Wood Family of Goochland was Henry Wood (1696-1757), 
a son of Valentine and Rachel Wood, born in London, 8 July 1696, O.S., who, 
setting out from his native city early in March 1714, landed at Yorktown in Vir- 
ginia 19 May 1714. For about two years until August 1716 he lived with Christopher 
Robinson, a merchant on the Rappahannock River, and was his apprentice. After- 
ward, in November 1717, he settled at Bremo on James River which at that time 
was the ancestral estate of the first Bowler Cocke. There some six years later, 
namely, 13 October 1723, he married Martha Cox, daughter of William Cox and 
his wife Sarah, and grand-daughter of John Cox who lived near Dutch Gap in 
1677.1 They had issue: 

(1) Valentine Wood, born 2 September and baptized 23 October 1724; (2) 
Sally Wood, born 4 December 1726, and baptized 29 January 1726/7; (3) Henry 
Wood, born 5 August 1729; (4) Martha Wood, born 12 July 1731; (5) Patty 
Wood, born 7 October 1732; and (6) Judy Wood,born 30 August 1735. Among 
the sponsors or sureties at the baptisms of these children were Theodorick Bland, 
Judith and Stephen Cox, Mary and William Finney, Anthony and Eleanor Hog- 
gatt. Ann and William Hopper, Jane Miller and Henry Wood. 

Martha Cox, Henry Wood’s wife, was born in Henrico at or near Dutch Gap 
on James River and “was descended from an ancient and honest family who were 
some of the first settlers of Virginia.”” Doubtless William Cox, who, as reported 
in the Muster of 1625, came in the Godspeede in 1610 when he was 26 years old, 
was her ancestor. 


The will of Sarah Cox, mother of Martha Cox, dated 29 March 1726/7, names 
her son Stephen Cox, her daughters Edith, Martha, Elizabeth, Mary, Prudence 
and Judith Cox and her grand-daughter May Alice Burton. Henry Wood wrote 
his mother-in-law’s will and was her executor, and the witnesses were William 
Cox and John Taylor. On motion of William Harding, who had married Edith 
Cox above mentioned, the will was ordered to be recorded in Goochland January 
1747. , 


Henry Wood, the immigrant, was a man of fine native ability and agreeable 
personality, and had acquired a good education. For forty years he was an attorney 
and clerk of the court, highly esteemed and evidently a useful and influential man 
in his community. He was clerk of Henrico in 1726, and when Goochland was 
formed from Henrico in 1727, he was the first clerk of that new county from 1728 
to 1753. He was one of the vestry of St. James Northam Parish when William 
Douglas became the rector in 1756. 

Dr. Philip Turner Southall (1791-1857) of “Selma” in Amelia County had access 
to a genealogical narrative compiled by his grandfather Colonel Valentine Wood 
(1724-1781) and made a copy of it. It is from this old family record that much 
of the above data has been obtained. 
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Henry Wood died 2 May 1757 and lies buried about twelve miles northwest of 
Goochland Courthouse, between Three-Chop Road and Licking Hole Creek. Over 
his:grave there is (or was in 1935) a tombstone made of a heavy slab supported 
on six pillars, with his name and birthplace engraved on it, likewise the names of 
his father and mother, the dates of his birth and death, and the inscription 
“Fuimus quoque nos.”* 

2. In 1753 Colonel Valentine Wood (1734-1871) succeeded his father as clerk 
of Goochland and held that office until he died in 1781 at his home called “Wood- 
ville’ on James River. He had another estate at Buck Island on Buck Creek in 
Albemarle where his widow lived after his death. It is estimated that he had 
perhaps as much as 20,000 acres of land in Goochland and adjoining counties, 
including Fish Creek Farm in Louisa. 

Colonel Valentine Wood married Lucy Henry (1743-1826) 1 January 1764. 
The wedding took place at “Retreat” in Hanover County, and the clergyman who 
officiated was Rev. William Douglas. The bride was a daughter of Colonel John 
Henry and his wife Sarah Winston, and a sister of Patrick Henry. In his sketch 
of General Joseph E. Johnston, E. A. Pollard says that Lucy Henry was “a lady 
of remarkable talent, social influence and piety,” and was “noted for her cultivated 
mind and uncommon conversational powers.” 

The children of Colonel Valentine Wood and his wife Lucy Henry were: (1) 
Henry Wood (1765-1814) ; (2) Sarah Wood, baptized 10 May 1767;4 (3) Martha 
Wood (1768-1834) ; (4) Mary Wood, born 8 May 1769;5 (5) Valentine Wood, 
baptized 1772; (6) Lucy Wood, born 7 January 1774;7 (7) John Wood, born 
18 January 1776;8 (8) Jane Wood, married in 1798, and (9) William Wood, who 
inherited from his father land in Louisa County. 

Colonel Valentine Wood died of pleurisy, the attending physician being Dr. 
Braydon. His will was recorded in Goochland, September 1781. To each of his 
sons Henry and Valentine Wood, Jr., he seems to have left about 5,000 acres of 
land. 


Henry Wood (1765-1814), eldest son of Colonel Valentine Wood and Lucy 
Henry, acted as executor of his father’s estate. The name of his first wife, who 
died before 1800, is not known, but she was the mother of his three children, 
namely: (1) Valentine Wood, who married Jane Pleasant Thomas; (2) Henry 
M. Wood, executor of his father’s will; and (3) David Julius Wood (1791-1863), 
who married Rebecca Tindall Thomas (d. 1845) in 1812, and went to Indiana 
to live in 1816, 

Henry Wood inherited much land from his father in both Goochland and Albe- 
marle. At one time he was “a soldier in the northwest,” but until 1798 his home 
was in Goochland or Albemarle. Then he moved to West Virginia and lived all 
the rest of his life at Kanawha. Previously he had sold some of his Virginia 
property, perhaps about 2,000 acres or more. In connection with the case of 


*This is the only memorial now in the graveyard, but Henry Wood's wife 
was laid by his side, and doubtless his son Valentine Wood and others are buried 
there also. An extant memorandum made by Valentine Wood, 4 February 1770, 
asks his administrators or other friends, “if they have regard for my memory,” to 
see that the stone that “lyes near my father’s sen be put in place as soon as 

sible “after my death,” and also that a suitable monument shall be obtained and 


‘put over my mother’s grave.” He expresses the hope that his sisters, provided 
they “are not against it,” will be “buried in my father’s graveyard.” 
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“Payne’s Ordinary,” it is probable that the court records of Cumberland county 
would supply additional information about Henry Wood’s life. He refers to his 
“beloved friend Mary Ann Williams, now my wife,” showing that he married 
again late in life. 


3. Martha Wood (1768-1834), daughter of Colonel Valentine Wood and Lucy 
Henry, married (1) in 1784 Stephen Southall (1757-1799), son of Colonel Turner 
Southall of Henrico, and (2) perhaps about 1801 George Frederick Stras, of 
Georgetown, D. C., an Alsatian by birth and a son of Philip J. Stras who was a 
merchant in the city of Strasbourg in France. She had children by both husbands, 
nearly all of whom became notable in the communities where they lived ; but here 
Martha Wood’s children by her first husband are omitted for lack of space.* The 
two children of George F. Stras and his wife Martha Wood were: 


(1) Emily Catherine Stras (1803-1873), who never married and lived a long 
time in Charlottesville at the home of her half-brother Valentine Wood Southall 
(1793-1861). Miss Emily Stras was a woman of unusual education and accom- 
plishments and had much literary talent, a devout Episcopalian, beloved and ad- 
mired by all who had the privilege of knowing her. She died at “Woodstock” in 
Amelia County, the home of her nephew Dr. Philip F. Southall.1¢ 


(2) Joseph Henry Sobieski Stras (1809-1885), of Tazewell County, educated 
in Georgetown, D. C., a graduate of the University of Virginia School of Law, 
an eminent jurist, and a man of the highest integrity. In 1833 Mr. Stras went to 
Tazewell to live, where he soon rose to the top rank in his profession, insomuch 
that even to this day his reputation as a great lawyer is still remembered there. 
He was noted for his extraordinary memory and discriminating judgment, above 
all for his elevated character. The two last decades of his life were spent in total 
blindness, yet in spite of this infirmity he pursued his tasks with his accustomed 
industry and vigor. Incidentally he was an expert whist-player, and even when 
he had lost his sight, he was still a champion at this game. In 1850 Mr. Stras 
married Elinor Letetia Higginbottom of Burks Garden, by whom he had three 
children: Joseph Stras (b. 1851), who married Molly Spots; Beverly White Stras 
(b. 1858), who married Hattie S. Spots; and Martha E. Stras, who married an 
Englishman, Mr. Walton. 


4. Mary Wood (b. 1769), daughter of Colonel Valentine Wood and Lucy Henry, 
married Judge Peter Johnston in 1788. He had run “away from Hampden Sidney 
College at the age of seventeen, and joined Lee’s Legion, then on its way to join 
the army of Greene,” and before the war ended he had risen to be a lieutenant.” 
Peter Johnston and his wife Mary Wood had ten children, including Gen. Peter 
Carr Johnston, Charles Clement Johnston (whose daughter Elizabeth married 
Judge Robert W. Hughes), Edward M. Johnston (whose nom de plume was 
“Il Segretario”), Beverly Randolph Johnston (distinguished lawyer who died in 
Abingdon about 1876), and Gen. Joseph Eggleston Johnston (1807-1891), who 


*The children of Stephen Southall (1757-1799) and Martha Wood, were: (1) 
Lucy Henry Southall m, the Hon. Chas. Cutts, of New Hampshire; (2) Maria 
Wood Southall m. Nicholas B. Van Zandt; (3) Philip Turner Southall, of Amelia 
Co., m. first, Frances W. Lockett; second, Elizabeth Webster ; (4) William Wood 
Southall, of Nelson Co. unm.; (5) Valentine Wood Southall, of Albemarle Co., 
m. first, Mary A. Garrett; second, Martha Cocke; (6) Louisa J. Southall, d. unm. 
See XLV Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, pages 287 et seg. for this 
line of the Southall family. 
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married Lydia McLane of Baltimore and was one of the chieftains of the armies 
of the Southern Confederacy). 


Valentine Wood (b. 1772), son of Colonel Valentine Wood and Lucy Henry, 
inherited much of his father’s land in Albemarle, perhaps 5,000 acres in all, but 
it is difficult to trace now what became of it. 


Lucy Wood (b. 1774), daughter of Valentine Wood and Lucy Henry, was the 
second wife of Edward Carter of Blenheim, grandson of Colonial Secretary Robert 
Carter, and was the mother of two or more Carter children. She and her husband 
lived in Amherst. 

John Wood (b. 1776), son of Colonel Valentine Wood and Lucy Henry, mar- 
ried Gertrude Spencer of “Mechunk” in Albemarle. Their daughter Elizabeth 
Wood was the wife of Mr. Grinnell of Kentucky. 


Of William and Jane Wood, two other children of Colonel Valentine Wood, 
nothing is known beyond what has been stated concerning them. 


5. Sally (Sarah) Wood (b. 1726), daughter of Henry Wood and his wife 
Martha Cox, married, 5 November 1747, William Pryor, son of Samuel Pryor of 
Hanover; her brother Colonel Valentine Wood being security on Goochland mar- 
riage-bond, 27 October, For many years William Pryor was a justice in Gooch- 
land and on the vestry of St. James Northam Parish. In his will dated 16 May 
1777 he leaves his plantation to his wife Sarah and mentions by name their sons, 
John, Samuel and William and their daughters Sally, Betty and Mary Pryor. Con- 
cerning these and other children of William Pryor and his wife Sarah or Sally 
Wood, the following data have been compiled from several sources : 

(1) Sally Pryor who married Math: Payne 4 May 1773.12 

(2) Captain Samuel Pryor, a soldier in the Revolutionary War, to whom his 
father left the residue of his estate called “Hattons” on Licking Hole Creek. Cap- 
tain Pryor was married, but the name of his wife has not been ascertained. None 
of Sally Wood’s children could have been born before 1748, and consequently her 
son Samuel was not old enough to have been the Samuel Pryor who married 
“ffrances Morton of this parish,” according to Goochland marriage-bond dated 27 
August 1760.15 


(3) William Pryor, who married Eliz. Hughes of Cumberland County, 16 
May 1776.4 


(4) Elizabeth Pryor, born 10 February 1757.5 
(5) John Pryor, born 21 February 1759.26 
(6) Patty Pryor, born 6 April 1761,!" wife of Nelson Harris. 


(7) Martha Pryor (d. 1800), who married Will Jordan Morton, 16 March 
1779,18 and was the mother of Marmaduke Beckwith Morton whose letter is quoted 
below. 


(8) Mary Pryor, born 4 February 1764. 

(9) Ann Pryor, born 5 June 1766.2 

(10) Valentine Wood Pryor, born 18 January 1768.21 
(11) Luke Pryor, born 25 June 1769.22 
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A letter of Mr. Marmaduke Beckwith Morton (1794-1886), written from his 
home in Russellville, Ky., not long before his death when he was upwards of 90 
years of age and, as he says himself,was then just a “worn-out” old man, throws 
light on the Pryor Family of Goochland and incidentally gives some idea of the 
hard struggle for existence in rural Virginia a quarter of a century or more after 
the Revolution when so many sturdy inhabitants pulled up stakes in the Old 
Dominion and went with their families in search of a livelihood across the moun- 
tains to distant Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana or Tennessee. As already mentioned, Mr. 
Morton was a son of Will Jordan Morton and his wife Martha Pryor, who died 
in 1800 when Marmaduke, the ninth in order of birth of twelve brothers and 
sisters, was not more than six years old. He tells us he was born in Louisa County 
about four miles from the homes of his uncles Captain Samuel Pryor and Mr. Wil- 
liam Pryor, who lived near cach other in Goochland County and whom he remem- 
bered distinctly after all those years, especially his “Uncle” Samuel who had a 
scar on his head from a sabre-cut in the war. “Uncle” William Pryor “had three 
sons, John, William and Samuel” Pryor, one of whom, John, married Miss Smith 
early in life and went to live in Murfreesboro, Tenn.; another, Samuel, married 
Miss Drumright and moved to Kentucky; and the third, William, “died an old 
bachelor.” “Uncle” William Pryor also had three daughters, Patsy who married 
Robert Meriwether, Judith who married Fontaine Duke, and Polly who married 
Mr. Turner. 


Mr. Morton’s father was born in Richmond County in 1753 and was a son of an 
Englishman named Joseph Morton who married a daughter of Sir Marmaduke 
Beckwith. The writer goes on to relate that when he was a youngster he was a 
pupil in an “old field school” in Goochland where he was taught “the multiplication 
table and Arithmetic up to the Rule of Three, with a smattering of Dilworth’s 
spelling book.” The teacher, a man named Michael Holland, “used to “get drunk 
Friday evening and remain so until about ten o’clock Monday morning. He was a 
brother of James Holland who was indicted for murder and defended by Patrick 
Henry; and also a brother of George Holland who hung two Tories during the 
Revolutionary War on the Ground Squirrel Road leading from the mountains to 
Richmond. I have seen the tree on which they were hung. 


“In 1815 I moved with my father and family to Logan County, Kentucky, and 
went to school four months to my brother Joseph Morton, and got a very imperfect 
knowledge of English Grammar. Thereafter I lived on my father’s farm as a field- 
hand until 22 May 1818, when I went to Bowling Green to live as a clerk in the 
store of Judge Davidge,” etc. 


Unfortunately, there is not space enough here to quote more from Mr. Morton’s 
letter which contains additional information about his life and his family connec- 
tions. He was twice married, first in 1827, to Nancy Caldwell (d. 1834), by whom 
he had three children, and, second in 1838, to her sister Betsy Caldwell (d. 1880), 
who was the mother of his daughter Nancy. 


6. Patty Wood (b. 1732), daughter of Henry Wood and Martha Cox, married, 
21 July 1757, Captain William Meriwether, a grandson of Colonel Nicholas Meri- 
wether formerly of Hanover. (For their descendants see Mrs. Anderson’s, Lewis, 
Meriwethers and their Kin, pages 189 et seq.) 

In the nineteenth century the descendants of Henry Wood were among the emi- 
nent men and women of that day in Virginia; as, for example, Dr, Philip Turer 
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Southall of Amelia, his brother Valentine Wood Southall of Albemarle, their sons 
Stephen Osborne Southall, LL.D. (1816-1884), and James Cocke Southall, LL.D. 
(1828-1897), respectively, Gen. Joseph E. Johnston and several of his brothers, 
Miss Emily Stras and her brother Joseph Stras of Tazewell, not to mention Pryors, 
Meriwethers, etc, who belong in the list.* 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


A SELECTION OF THE LETTERS OF FArRFAX HARRISON. JARMAN’S INCORPORATED, 
PRINTERS, CHARLOTTESVILLE, VIRGINIA, 1944. 


In a “prefatory note” the reader is informed that “The letters which make up 
this volume were written or dictated by the late Fairfax Harrison (1869-1938) 
of Belvoir, Fauquier County, Virginia.” We learn further that the “selection of 
those to be printed was made by his widow and brother, but completion of their 
interesting collaboration” ended with the death of the former. 

The name of Fairfax Harrison is, of course, well-known to many Virginians, 
as well as to a large circle beyond the boundaries of the Commonwealth in which 
he resided for a number of years, and wherein, although neither he nor his father 
were born in Virginia, his traditional and emotional interests were centered. He 
was of gentle lineage, something that,—and with a fervor equal to Byron’s,—he 
never forgot or allowed others to forget. His attitude toward life as toward his 
fellows was ever that of one of a caste, and he was like to Curzon in his complete 
inability “to suffer fools gladly”; yet essential capacity equally appealed to him 
whether manifest in optimate or plebeian. 

Any published collection of letters inevitably provokes comparison with the 
great masters of the epistolary art, such as Byron, Cowper, and Walpole, the first 
of whom was at least a genius, while all three might be considered professional 
literary men. And it is not to disparage Harrison’s interesting and revealing com- 
munications to remark that they are simply not in the category of great letters. 
But they are, and very positively, unusual in their revelation of a mind of excellent 
quality, much penetration and wide range. Where they touch on questions of history 
and antiquity one is astonished to recall that they were the production of a man 
leading an intensely active business life, and with the inescapable demands and 
distractions involved in the administration of a great railway system. 


The volume under examination also carries a list of monographs from Harrison's 
pen. The varied subjects treated in these is a further demonstration of the author's 
intellectual and antiquarian interests, and equally demonstrate a linguistic gift 
which doubtless made him a whole hearted admirer of Borrow and Burritt. 

In the letters themselves in which, like to Blougram, their author may be said 
to have “rolled out his mind”, are messages to his mother, (with whom the tie of 
affection seems to have been particularly strong and enduring,) which are altogether 
charming. One of these written when ten years old, and from boarding school, 
reveals that the writer was “ever a fighter,” and merits quoting : 


“I have had four fights and I have gotten two bluddy noses and have given one 
and a black eye. I have had a very nice time up hear.” 


Eight years elapsed between the pugnacious letter quoted and one dated from 
“Upper Brandon”. Harrison was then eighteen, and he gives a-generally pleasing 
description of life on that lovely river estate sixty years ago. This is followed by 
letters from college, and, following graduation, from England, where, on a walking 
trip, Harrison met many relatives, of some of whom he speaks with ruthless frank- 
ness. The style of these if perhaps sophomoric, reveals a precociously acute observer 
of men and things. With perhaps a single exception, these letters are addressed 
to his mother. 

After England, the young man settled down to the study of law and in 1896 we 
eg “~ one of the legal staff of the Southern Railway Company, and happy in 

is work. 

From the moment of birth Life was easy for Harrison; in youth no “chill penury 
repressed his noble rage”, college years flowed smoothly by, while with the com- 
pletion of his legal studies a powerful friend was at hand to see that an opening 
was provided in which his capacities might have full play. 

To himself, at least, Harrison was ever a hard taskmaster. He felt, like to the 
Saint of Assisi, that “Brother Ass, the body” was to be mastered and driven hard. 
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Yet what is conspicuous in his labors, especially in the early years, is the joy,— 
it is his own word,—that Harrison found in his work. 

On December 1, 1913 Harrison writes to his “Dearest Mother” to tell her of his 
election that day as “President of the Southern . . . under most gratifying circum- 
stances’,—and henceforth his public life until the very end was linked with that 
great System. To be at its head seemed the culmination of his desires; and writing 
in the fortnight following his election he tells a London friend: “It has always been 
my ambition to be President of the Southern Railway Company”. 

Without personal acquaintance with the author of these letters, having them as 
sole criteria of his life and character, the reader gains the conviction that Harrison's 
was a cold, clear, logical, exact, mind “which business could not make dull”, and 
one capable of projection into and investigation of phases of life as far apart as the 
poles. There was no contradiction in all this; yet in the character here revealed, 
contradictions seem to leap to the front. Born in the period immediately following 
the fall of the Confederate Government, (in whose administration his father played 
at least a confidential role,) and when the horror called “Reconstruction” was just 
beginning, his greatest intellectual and emotional interest seems to have been not in 
what is miscalled “the Lost Cause”, but in the Colonial Period of Virginia. Intellec- 
tually and emotionally he also “skipped” the struggle for Independence, while the 
dificult, formative years of the new Republic were without appeal to him. Again, 
in the face of the gigantic issues involved in the first World War he seems to have 
been able to maintain an entirely judicial attitude. Nor did he take, for example, 
“much stock of indignation in the ‘atrocity’ business of the Germans”. But he was 
sympathetic to France and in a modified degree to England. The war itself seemed 
to him “the last episode in the age-old conflict of Aristocracy v. Democracy, and 
that the final down fall of Aristocracy is inevitable.” Most revealing is the state- 
ment: “I have never been quite able to yield my intelligence to the principles of 
Democracy as the best thing for mankind, for I love and admire the efficient leader 
and do not stomach a cult of the average man.” With this should be read his phrase: 
“the common man is the common enemy of true democracy for by his mass he 
drags down the intellectual more than they will lift him up.” 

Further contradictions, it seems to me, are to be seen in the fact that though his 
letters reveal a craving for privacy he was by the very circumstance of his respon- 
sible office much in the public eye; in part at least it was this deep longing to be 
left alone which made him distrustful and even resentful of the press and inspired 
his remark to his mother: “all magazines and all newspapers are to me anathema 
maranatha, the lowest degradation of our American civilization and cheap culture.” 
And if Harrison through his mother was a connection of Thomas Jefferson’s, a 
reading of these letters indicate that Alexander Hamilton stood more squarely for 
political aims and ideals which he admired ; could a dislike of Jefferson have induced 
him to choose Yale as alma mater when he had the choice between it and the Uni- 
versity of Virginia? And writing in 1912, he refers with scorn to “the myth of 
State’s Rights”. 

Again, if as it appears his years in Chicago were satisfactory ones and much that 
he found there he greatly admired,—e.g., “its atmosphere of cleverness and high 
pitch”,—yet in later years he could refer in tones of contempt to “the middle west.” 

And so, having in mind something of what has been said above, one gains the 
impression from Harrison’s letters of a proud and a sensitive man, grimly noting 
what he calls “the inevitable” in tendencies in Government and human life, and 
withdrawing more and more into the recesses of his mind,—doubtless subscribing 
with entire sincerity to the poet’s lines : 


“My mind to me a kingdom is 
Such pleasant joys therein I find... 
Though much I want which most would have, 
Yet, still my mind forbids to crave.” 

The volume as a whole has been badly proof read. And at least in one case the 
mixing of dates in a long and important letter makes confusing reading. Again, in 
the case of words or phrases of foreign origin, with which the letters are lightly 
interlarded, almost everyone is—we must suppose—misprinted. The lack of an index 
and a list of the names of persons to whom letters are addressed is equally to be 
regretted. Furthermore, some of the letters appear rather too trivial in character 
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to merit inclusion,—notably one in which the peregrinations of a lost shirt are re- 
ferred to, and yet another in which Harrison bawls-out a wretched tailor who 
was unpunctual. 

But all in all many historians and Virginians will be grateful for this revealing 
work. 

It is a relieving act of baldest justice to recall here Harrison's constant interest 
in and valuable contributions to the Virginia Historical Society of which he was 
for many years an officer and committeeman. With this should be coupled reference 
to the comprehensive Historical Index compiled under his initiative by Dr. Swem, 
and his various monographs relating to Virginia history, all marked by conscientious 
study and lucid presentation. 

—ALEXANDER W. WEDDELL. 


A Descriptive CATALOGUE OF Portraits, Busts, Casts, Etc., BELONGING TO oR 
IN THE POSSESSION OF THE VIRGINIA Historica Society, TOGETHER WITH 
BroGRAPHICAL NoTES ON THE ARTISTS REPRESENTED, The text by Alexander 
Wilbourne Weddell. Published by the Society. The Lee House Richmond, 1945, 


This helpful publication is the first attempt in a full half- century to list and 
describe our treasures. It contains rather full biographical notes relating to the 
historical characters and others associated with the history of Virginia whose 
likenesses are embraced in our collections, as well as to the various artists repre- 
sented. Some of this material has never before been published. The volume, which 
embraces approximately 150 pages, will be first offered to our members at a special 
price. It will be in a limited edition of perhaps 300 copies. 


—CLAYTON TORRENCE. 
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From Bernard P. Chamberlain: 
“A Treatise on the Making of Palatable Wines Recommended to Gentlemen, 
Especially in Virginia, For Their Own Use.” By Bernard Peyton Chamberlain. 
Privately printed. Index. 97 pages. 


From Francis Burton Harrison: 

“St. Peter’s Church in Salem, Massachusetts, Before the Revolution.” By Harriet 
Silvester Tapley. The Essex Institute, Salem, Mass. 1944. Illustrated. Index. 
92 pages. 

“Ancient, Free, and Accepted Masons of England. Province of Yorkshire. Carry- 
ing an Account of the Formation, Conservation and First Year’s Work of the 


Fairfax Lodge, No. 3255, Guiseley, York.” 


From Beverley D. Causey: 
“The Boys and Girls Stories of the War.” West & Johnston, Richmond, 1864. 
“The Virginia Primer.” Richmond, J. R. Keiningham, 1864. 


From John Peyton McGuire: 

Russell’s “My Diary North and South. Boston . . . 1863.” Fitzgerald Rose, “A 
Visit to the Cities and Camps of the Confederate States. Edinburgh and Lon- 
don, 1865.” Bulloch’s, “The Secret Service of the Confederate States in Europe.” 
London, 1883. 2 volumes. 


From Malcolm H. Harris: 

“he Bee Calcareous Manures” by Edmund Ruffin. Published by J. W. Camp- 
From Mrs. Douglas Vander Hoof : 

“Antiquitates Apostolicae: or the History of the Lives, Acts, and Martyrdoms of 


the Holy Apostles, of our Saviour and the two Evangelists, St. Mark and St. 
Luke.” By William Cave, D. D. Third edition. London, MDCLXXVII. 


From Dr. Douglas VanderHoof : 
“Who’s Who in America, Vol. XXII, 1942, 1943.” 


From Mrs. Frank T. Holt: 

“Archives of Maryland, Vols. II, III, IV, V, VI; “Brumbaugh’s Maryland Rec- 
ords,” Vol. 1; Earle: “The Chesapeake Bay Country (1923) ;” Marme: “British 
Invasion of Maryland (1812-15)”; Heiner: “History of the Heiner Family”; 
“Magazine of American Genealogy, Nos. 1 to 27”; “Maryland Historical Mag- 
azine, Vols. 24 to 27, and odd numbers from Vols. 22, 23 and 28”; “New 
England Historical & Genealogical Register, Vols. 86 and 87.” 


From Mrs. Benjamin S. Waldenmaier : 
“Some of the Earliest Oaths of Allegiance to the United States of America.” 
By Nellie Protsman Waldenmaier. Privately printed, 1944. 
From Mrs. J. W. Dixon, Richmond: 
“Martin’s Gazateer of Virginia.” 
From Publishers and Authors for Review 
“Steamboats Come True: American Inventors in Action.” By James Thomas 
Flexner. The Viking Press, New York, N. Y. Illustrated. Index. 406 pages. 


Price $3.50. 
“Papers in Illinois History and Transactions for the Year 1942.” The Illinois 


State Historical Society, Springfield, Illinois. Index. 115 pages. 
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“Lee’s Lieutenants, Vol. III, Gettysburg to Appomattox.” By Douglas Southall 
Freeman. Charles Scribners’ Sons, New York, 1944, Illustrated. Index, 862 
pages. Price $5.00. 

“Annual Report of the cane Bar Association.” Chicago, Illinois, August 23-26, 
1943. Vol. 68. Index. 841 page 

“Virginia Colonial Abstracts, Vol 22, Lancaster County, Court Orders, 1652- 
$500. Compiled by Beverley Fleet, Richmond. 110 mimeographed pages. Price 
5.00. 


“Jefferson Davis and His Cabinet.” By Rembert W. Patrick. Louisiana State 
University Press, University Station, Baton Rouge 3, La. Index. 401 pages, 
Price $3.75. 

“The Story of a Family Through Eleven Centuries Being a History of the Fam- 
ily of Gorges.” By Raymond Gorges. Privately Printed. Illustrated. Index. 289 
pages. 

“Pitchfork Ben Tillman—South Carolinian.” Louisiana State University Press, 
Baton Rouge. Illustrated. Index. 577 pages. Price $4.50. 

“Thomas Jefferson’s Garden Book, 1766-1824.” Aunties by Edwin Morris Betts, 
The American Philosophical Society, Philadelphia. Index. 704 pages. Price $5.00. 

“Thomas Cresap, Maryland Frontiersman.” By Kenneth P. Bailey. Christopher 
Publishing House, Boston 20, Mass. Index. 322. Price $4.00. 

“Annual Report of the American Historical Association, 1943—Proceedings, Vol, 
I”; also “Annual Report of the American Historical Association, 1942, Vol. III 
—The Quest for Political Unity in World History edited for the American Hig 
torical Association by Stanley Pargellis. 

“Annual Report of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution, 1943." 
Government Printing Office, Washington, Index. 609 pages. 


“The Completion of Independence, 1790-1830,” by John Allen Krout and Dixon 
Ryan Fox. The Macmillan Co., New York, 1944. 


By Purchase 
“American Historical Societies, 1790-1860.” By Leslie W. Dunlap. University of 
Wisconsin. Privately printed. Index. 238 pages. 
“Rivers of the Eastern Shore—Seventeen Maryland Rivers.” By Hulbert Footner. 
“Ranger Mosby.” By Virgil Carrington Jones. 
“First with the Most’ Forrest.” By Robert Selph Henry. 
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